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AMERICAN DEMOCRACY ! 


Like the “blessed word Mesopotamia” which gave so much 
comfort to the old lady, in spite, perhaps because, of her vague- 
ness as to its meaning, democracy of late made us all brothers. 
While the heat of the struggle persisted, it was enough that 
democracy was arrayed against autocracy, but with the victory 
of our cause, there was a moment of unquiet at the obvious 
incongruities in the family we had adopted. Scarcely had the 
world been made safe for democracy when the issue arose of 
making democracy safe for the world. There seemed to be a 
call for definition or at least a classification of cousinry, when 
the situation was in part cleared, and the analysis of democracy 
for the moment stayed, by the discovery of bolshevism. The 
world was apparently divided not into sheep and goats merely, 
but a third element existed—perhaps wolves. Enormously 
convenient and soothing to the personal consciousness by giv- 
ing us the means of denying relationship with disagreeable 
persons who were obviously not Germans, this discovery never- 
theless caused a suspicion that things were not so simple as 
they seemed. If one were beset upon the one hand and upon 
the other, it followed that one was following the middle path 
which the Greeks advocated but to tread which requires con- 
stant care and effort. Democracy as a middle way is very 
different from those Elysian fields which many supposed to be 
before them when the dragon of autocracy should be over- 
come. Some gain there is in realizing the gulf that exists on 
one side, the desert on the other, but the way is often misty 
and it is necessary to have compass as well as landmarks, some 
knowledge of the essence of the thing we seek, some test to 
distinguish it from the ignis fatuus playing through the air. 

1 An address read at the annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, St. Paul, January 12, 1920. 
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It is not the purpose of this paper to attempt the definition 
of democracy in the abstract, nor to join in the discussion of 
the working of democracy; but merely to describe what the 
speaker believes to be the conception of democracy held in the 
United States. This is certainly not a question to which the 
hundred million voices that make up our nation would return 
one answer. In fact, when quite recently the question was 
asked of a group of a dozen returned heroes, carefully selected 
for their general intelligence and scholastic training, it evoked 
but a confused dribble of answers, offered with little conviction. 
Some thought of democracy as an ideal that could be attained ; 
some, as an ideal that could not be attained; some, as an 
extreme to be avoided; practically none thought of democracy 
as a practical working system; few thought the United States 
government democratic. It is indeed obvious in ordinary con- 
versation that the United States is not democratic in the sense 
that a lump of coal is coal, but rather in the sense that a lump 
of coal is carboniferous. On the fundamental question as to 
whether one has confidence in the mass of the people, or in the 
few like Saul higher than any of the people, the world is, of 
course, divided eternally and everywhere, and in the United 
States as elsewhere. This difference of opinion is somewhat 
veiled amongst us by the vogue of the word democracy itself, 
and ardent believers in the government by the few parade as 
democrats, reserving to themselves the definition of what 
democracy is. 

Out of this chaos, the speaker claims to be able to discern a 
few simplifying facts. First, that, leaving aside the question 
of ideals, we have a working system of government which, as 
contrasted with some other governments, may be called demo- 
cratic. Second, that, as contrasted with other peoples, those of 
the United States have certain almost subconcious instincts as 
to the fundamental principles of that government, which were 
much more conscious to their ancestors during the period of 
struggle when it was being established, and which constitute 
the American conception of democracy. The United States, 
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however, is a country large for its age, and its ideas of democ- 
racy, as of other things, do not analyze alike from Maine to 
Florida, from Virginia to Oregon. On democracy there have 
been three differing conceptions, drawn from different sources, 
long nourished by different circumstances, and not even now 
completely blended. The political Puritanism of Sandys and 
Hampden expanded in the vast area of Virginia into an indi- 
vidualism based on ample elbow room and disdaining the 
parental care of a close-knit state. Religious Puritanism, held 
together by the contracting geography of the New England 
valleys and closing its ranks to fight the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, found in union, strength. The Frontier, free as air, 
where all stood equal, confident, was restive of the bridle, but 
saw no limits to the beneficent power of a state which it could 
itself control. From these three elements, with their subdivi- 
sions, cross currents, and reactions has developed that ideal 
of political relationships which the word democracy brings to 
the mind of most Americans. 

Probably the first idea which one associates with democracy 
is liberty. From the beginning the founders of America em- 
phasized this aspect, it has been the inspiration of our poets, 
it has been the incentive of our immigrants. The mere migra- 
tion to America, as to any new land, freed the migrant from 
many things, from the shackles of family and tradition and 
status—the dead hand of the past. Necessity freed initiative 
from the inhibitions of custom and of ridicule. Liberty, how- 
ever, is nowhere absolute, it is always a matter of degree and 
shades, it differs from place to place, not only in amount but 
in character. 

The simplest American conception of liberty was that which 
developed in Virginia and found expression in the philosophy 
of Thomas Jefferson. To him the only object of government 
was to protect liberty. Government was not to lead or cul- 
tivate, but merely to preserve each man in the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of his full freedom, and to mark the boundaries where the 
exercise of freedom by one would encroach on that of another ; 
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the functions of government were purely judicial and police. 
This simple conception left out of view many of the com- 
plexities that subtler philosophies entail, and it was not incon- 
sistent with a social situation which actually gave the control 
to a rather narrow aristocracy. It was indeed inconsistent 
with slavery, but this its leading advocates acknowledged, 
merely leaving the eradication of that evil to their sons. It 
would not prevent the retention of the freed slaves as an 
ignorant and helpless peasantry. Yet in one respect besides 
their belief in liberty were the Virginia leaders democrats. 
Recognizing differences, acquiesing in both the profits and 
the responsibilities created by these differences, they neverthe- 
less had confidence in men generally. In framing their gov- 
ernments they did not so much show a fear of anarchy as of 
governmental oppression. Their most cherished political 
instrument was the “Bill of Rights,” which enumerates those 
rights of the individual which the government must never 
invade. This device, whereby every man was given a certain 
range of action in which he alone was sovereign, was not only 
foreshadowed in the Declaration of Independence, and incor- 
porated into the constitutions of the various states of the 
plantation section, but became a part of all other state consti- 
tutions, and, though not logically called for, was inserted into 
the constitution of the United States by early amendment. 
The fighting Frontier, as it swept westward, was not 
philosophic, and its conceptions were expressed in action rather 
than in words. It gave some lip service to the Virginians, but 
it was more virile, having no fears and confident that men once 
possessing freedom would maintain it. It, therefore, reduced 
both the limitations upon government and the governmental 
restrictions upon the individual. The striking difference, how- 
ever, was that the Frontier democracy really included everyone, 
and with this went a spiritual change. Few felt the responsi- 
bility of the Virginia gentleman for those who were actually 
inferior, for inferiority was considered a matter of fault. 
Instead of being tinctured by a gentle sense of noblesse oblige, 
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society rather tended toward the Calvinistic ideal, that a free 
man is responsible for his own welfare. 

The New England conception was much less simple. Man 
is free, said Winthrop, to do that which is good. This applied, 
of course, to moral freedom, but in the early New England 
days of marriage of church and state, it was the obvious duty 
of the latter to restrain the liberty of the individual not only 
with respect to the rights of other individuals but also for the 
purpose of keeping him within the path of right conduct. 
What was right conduct, however, was on the whole deter- 
mined by the majority; which meant that the majority were 
really free. Restraint from evil, moreover, must be distin- 
guished from the guidance to the absolute right, to which the 
state did not aspire. 

The application of this restrictive ideal of liberty was always 
and increasingly modified by the wide variations of the New 
England type and by sturdy individualism. Even so ardent a 
predestinarian as Jonathan Edwards found it necessary to 
temper his doctrine by magnifying the importance of the act of 
will by which the individual accepts his fate. Quakerism, with 
its individual inspiration; the Baptists and Methodists, who 
modified logic by emotionalism; the growth of Unitarianism, 
in its first negative phase, and of sheer atheism, gradually 
loosened the hold of Calvinistic doctrine, first on the institu- 
tions of the state, and then on the minds of the community. 
The limits of freedom in New England, therefore, grew, not 
by revolution but by evolution, and by the early part of the 
nineteenth century the area of freedom for the individual was 
relatively wide. 

The early New England conception of liberty, however, 
lacked the element of appeal to the American spirit, for it 
rested upon the belief that man was born in sin, the natural 
man a thing of evil, and hence to be restrained for his own 
good. The influence of Americanism was revealed by the 
philosophy of Emerson, who dwelt upon the divine spark in 
every individual and the possibility that any individual might 
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expel the base element and render himself all divine, not in the 
Buddhist sense of merger with the godhead, but still retaining 
his individual consciousness. While the theology of Emerson 
had small acceptance, his philosophy, embodying as it did the 
optimism and self-reliance of the people, affected broadly the 
American attitude towards life. 

This exaltation of the individual naturally resulted in 
increased emphasis on liberty and received added force from 
the economic liberalism of John Stuart Mill. In spite of the 
discredit cast upon the Virginia school of thought by the Civil 
War, the period that followed marked the apex of individual- 
ism. The chief activity of government was the breaking of 
shackles, not those imposed by slavery alone but by all institu- 
tions which limited the freedom of the free, and by ignorance 
which veiled the light. With an irrefragable belief in the 
goodness and the possibilities of man, freedom seemed enough 
to guarantee the millenium, or freedom made dynamic by the 
preaching of the purged. 

Although the need for state activity was temporarily lost 
sight of, the dominant conception of liberty in New England 
remained restrictive. When, therefore, the millenium failed to 
arrive and new call for state activity arose, it encountered no 
philosophic opposition but only that of those affected by the 
proposed measures, and, the old order having been swept away 
by the generation of the Civil War, the last thirty years have 
seen decided progress in hedging in the antisocial impulses of 
the individual by new codes. 

One must, therefore, repeat that while liberty is an essential 
element in the American conception of democracy, it is not 
unrestricted liberty, but one modified and complex. On the 
whole the lines of differences between -the sections are less 
marked than they were in 1800. The South has recognized an 
increased field for government, New England has turned its 
thoughts somewhat from restrictions upon the natural evil 
tendencies of man to assistance in his struggle to rise, and 
generally over America the basis of liberty has come to be the 
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Frontier confidence in the strength and the good will of the 
individual. 

Although one’s first thought in connection with democracy 
is freedom, it was obviously not what was in the minds of 
those who made the word. Not the liberty of the individual, 
but the power of the people was what they emphasized, and this 
aspect has always been prominent in the minds of American 
thinkers, and instinct in those who have not troubled to think. 
The extent of the power of the people is measured in part by 
the restrictions on the liberty of the individual, but the dividing 
line acquires character by viewing it from the opposite side, 
and the uplifting power of the state does not entirely depend 
on restriction. 

Jefferson himself when his reélection as president seemed 
to him to confirm the wisdom and stability of the people, began 
to toy with the ideas which his fertile brain offered him as to 
the benefits which a beneficent state might confer. Individual 
liberty was not to be restrained, but rather broadened by the 
exercise of new functions. By smoothing the paths of travel 
and commerce, freedom of movement would be increased, by 
multiplying the means of education, the area of mental activity 
would be extended. Jefferson failed to carry his own genera- 
tion in the South; but the exigencies of a community with 
large credit but little cash led to large state grants for trans- 
portation in the forties and fifties, the influence of the other 
sections led to generous provision for education, and in the 
first part of the twentieth century the ever present fear of the 
negro led the most individualistic section of the country to 
adopt, more generally than any other, that striking encroach- 
ment upon the individual’s freedom, that emphatic assertion 
of the power of the people, the prohibition of alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

Much less hesitating and limited was the New England view 
of the functions which the power of the people should exert 
through the state. Historians still dispute as to whether the 
original New England communities were more political or 
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business institutions. Certainly they conducted business; they 
were the organs for common ownership of lands, and cattle, 
and even ships. While communism was tried and failed, the 
joint-stock method of managing many public concerns was well 
fixed and even today one finds many towns engaged in some 
business enterprise which is not the product of the modern 
movement for public ownership but a lingering survival of 
old days of common dependence. Even the Civil War genera- 
tion, while convinced of the wisdom of restricting state activity 
in many lines, still clung to and in fact extended the economic 
theory of a protective tariff, which linked the whole economic 
life with the policy of the state. New England, therefore, has 
always regarded the state as an instrument to be used, as the 
power of the people dictated, for the people. 

To the practical mind of the Frontier the activity of the 
state was a matter not of philosophy but of convenience. 
Restive of self-restraint, the frontiersman, nevertheless, saw 
no danger in calling in the aid of the state when he desired 
assistance. Moreover, as he had the unlimited confidence in 
himself bred of visible accomplishment, so he saw no limits to 
what the state, uniting his power with that of his fellows, 
could do. Thus one sees rough individualistic farmers brush- 
ing aside laws hoary with centuries of acceptance, but at the 
same time uniting in visions of the printing press as an unfail- 
ing fountain of money and in plans of uplift which tame city 
dwellers abhor as dreams of the wildest socialism. Every sea- 
son of poor crops produces fresh avalanches of plans, and not 
by argument, but by experiment, the possible are gradually 
sifted from the fantastic. It is perhaps inexact to say that 
the Frontier, or its grandchild, the Middle West, has a theory 
of it all, but its practice has combined the wide range of free- 
dom advocated by the South with the belief in an active state 
contributed by New England, but whose activities are directed 
rather to clearing the road of progress than to keeping step 
among those advancing upon it. 
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The idea of the power of the people, however, raises two 
important and difficult questions. In the first place, who are 
the people? The usual answer in America is “We are the 
people”; but as no great or representative body is usually 
gathered together when the statement is made, it does not 
bring us very far towards our conclusion. In fact, the chase 
after the people is something like that after God, and even the 
believing mind, which feels the existence all about, finds diffi- 
culty in producing the desired materialization. Nor is there 
complete unity in the form of materialization desired. 

To the original Puritans “the people’’ were distinctly the 
“elect”; and they had their methods of revealing upon this 
earth those whose names were written in that angelic book. 
This simplicity was, however, marred by a theory vaguely held 
that the elect would of necessity think alike, and that the only 
true basis of action was unanimity. It was marred also by 
the worldly importance of some who did not have evidence of 
election, and who gradually forced their way in, differentiating 
the elect from the electors. Altogether without were the non- 
electors. To the average Virginian, unfortified by such clear 
cut division, “the people” generally signified the people who 
counted, the people whom, if one had not encountered at 
dinner, one might meet at that somewhat select board. Every- 
body who was anybody, was somebody, in Virginia. Even on 
the Frontier one thought of the people as of those like-minded 
with oneself. In fact, how could the simple, honest wielder 
of the axe, with his confidence in human nature, fail to believe 
that his fellows, if honest, would believe as he did, and hesitate 
to apply that sacred name to the obdurate and obviously dis- 
honest capitalists of Wall Street? Of late there has been some 
tendency to give this doubt expression, and many of those 
powerful wielders of public opinion, the cartoonists, make the 
hero of politics not “the people,” but “the common people.” 
Thus the essential element of bolshevism, the belief in the 
divine right of some class to control, is old in America, and the 
worthies of Beacon Street, the planters of the South, the 
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barons of banking and industry, the farmers of the West, and 
the laborers of the great cities, have all, from time to time, 
sought the seat which Lenine and Trotsky so precariously 
occupy. 

In America, however, none of them have ever quite suc- 
ceeded in occupying it, and even while one cynically dissects 
the people, one becomes convinced that something exists, and 
as one studies the manifestations of its presence there seems to 
have been a gradual change in its character, not variable, as 
would result from the seizing of the reins first by one self- 
conscious class and then another, but constant. Still analysis 
reveals not one simple conception of the people, but three, 
each of which comes unconsciously to the mind as the subject 
under discussion changes. 

When the people who shall enjoy liberty or be guided or 
restrained in their actions are concerned, there has been a 
growing tendency to identify them with the inhabitants. 
When the people who have power is in question, there has been 
an undoubted tendency to regard them as those who can oper- 
ate the political machinery as it exists from time to time. 
Often this has been a very queerly selected lot; a citizen of 
one state, or town, or county, weighing many times as heavy 
as one of another. Even today a citizen of Delaware or 
Nevada is about one hundred times as powerful in choosing a 
United States senator as one from New York. Nevertheless 
the incongruities of this legal people do not excite the public 
mind as they would among a population devoted to logic, and 
its will has been, and is, accepted. Yet there has been a grow- 
ing feeling that for purposes of action the real people is the 
majority of citizens. Bitterly disappointed that fellow citizens 
even of so glorious a country could not be brought to think 
alike, the statesmen who framed the earlier constitutions 
attempted compromise after compromise, by fixing special 
majorities, as of two-thirds or three-quarters, which should 
be requisite for specified action. While some of these still exist 
and operate, they grow fewer, and experience intensifies the 
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identification of the power of the people with the power of the 
majority, and there is a progressive attempt to make the legal 
people and the majority identical. 

The second difficulty arises out of the distinction between 
the whole people who are to enjoy liberty, and the majority, 
who are to possess power, and accounts in large measure for 
the tolerance of the incongruous middle group who actually 
operate the political machinery. America has recognized that 
the tyranny of the majority may be as painful in quality, 
though not in quantity, as the tyranny of a single person or 
a class. Confidence in mankind as a body of equals has not 
extended to the few or many exalted above the crowd. Our 
democratic philosophers have been keenly aware of the diffi- 
culty of reconciling freedom for the individual with freedom 
of the body politic to move. Obviously matter for com- 
promise, the fluidity of American life has resented any form 
of static compromise. The solution was early sought and con- 
tinues to be found in institutions that automatically operate to 
allow the necessities of the time, and the desires of the majority, 
to find expression, while protecting the minority in its, or 
rather in certain rights, and the individual in the enjoyment of 
an area of liberty. 

The American method of meeting this difficulty has been by 
written constitutions, the essential element of which has not 
been their mandates and prohibitions, but the principle of 
division of power or, more broadly, of checks and balances. 
The fantastic lengths to which analyzers like John Adams 
drew out these balancing features must not be allowed to carry 
away in a general ridicule the fact that balance is the basic 
element of American institutions; a balance not dead, but kept 
erect by motion. Thus length of term in the senates balances 
the quick response to popular desires in the houses of represen- 
tation; thus the independent power of the executives balances 
the independent power of the legislatures, yet the veto gives 
the executives some check upon the legislatures, the necessity 
of senatorial confirmation checks the license of the executives 
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in the making of appointments and, in the case of the United 
States, of treaties. Again the acts of both legislatures and 
executives are not checked by the supreme courts, but squared 
with the written constitutions, and, if found inconsistent there- 
with, are held of no legal validity. It is not my purpose to 
discuss the wisdom of the division of power, which is at 
present rather unpopular among political scientists. I merely 
point out that it is the system by which American democracy 
has sought to preserve equipoise between the liberty of the 
individual and the power of the majority, both of which it 
considers essential elements of democracy. Nor is it merely 
the theory upon which the constitutions were framed, but it 
has actually survived operation. At any time in the United 
States one will find a strong opinion that it has failed, but if 
one follows American opinion for any length of time one will 
find a constantly varying opinion as to which of the elements 
is in the ascendancy. 

It is upon this question of checks and balances, which is 
now referred to almost solely as one of checks, that the chief 
disputes as to the differences and relative democracy of the 
American and British systems are based. Many maintain that 
the English system, which now gives practically complete 
authority to the House of Commons, is, therefore, the more 
democratic, because it gives the majority more immediate con- 
trol. Setting aside all questions as to superior merit as a 
governmental system, it can be positively stated that did the 
majority in England have complete and immediate control, 
neither our ancestors, nor the average American of today 
would regard it as more democratic, for in that case the 
minority and the individual would be absolutely at the mercy 
of the majority, and the fact that the majority respected in 
some measure their wishes would not make it a democracy, 
for not respect for the desires of others limited only by one’s 
own will, nor the mercy of the majority, constitute to the 
American mind democracy, but only the observance of 
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acknowledged rights. American democracy consists not of 
liberty alone, nor of power alone, but fundamentally of system. 

As a matter of fact, the House of Commons is very far from 
having absolute power, and British government is actually 
replete in checks, which are supplied by an inherent respect 
for law and established institutions, and render the path of 
the promoter of new ideas quite as thorny and at times as 
seemingly hopeless as with us. In fact, the ordinary English- 
man regards the defect in American democracy as consisting 
not in the absence of power on the part of the majority, but in 
the restrictions placed upon the individual, and considers 
national prohibition the final word in the definition of the anti- 
democratic. | 141 

Here again, however, the difference is not that which is 
commented upon. Englishmen are also restricted by the laws, 
but the limits of personal freedom differ in each country accord- 
ing to the character of the population. In America restric- 
tions are along the line of moral conduct, owing to the strength 
of what in Great Britain is called “non-conformist” thought; 
in Great Britain, they are along the line of economic activity, 
owing to the greater pressure of congested social conditions. 

To approach our definition by comparison, therefore, we may 
say that democracy in America is more a matter of system, in 
Great Britain, of instinct, that America has gone farther in 
restricting moral evils, Great Britain, in directing economic 
conditions; but that both countries recognize that both power 
by the majority and liberty of the individual are essential 
elements of democracy, and that a government to be demo- 
cratic must reconcile the two, must be complex. 

In addition to personal liberty and majority power, kept in 
equipoise by a system of checks and balances, there is one 
further essential element in the American conception of democ- 
racy—equality. The first phrase of the first declaration of the 
American nation, states that all men are created equal. _It is 
easy to point out that when that statement was made Ameri- 
cans were not equal, that it is extremely difficult to discover 
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any single respect in which they were equal. Nor did the 
Declaration itself create an equality. It is, however, unfair to 
Jefferson who wrote the phrase and to the men wise and 
unwise who adopted it, to charge them with ignorance or 
hyperbole. For some of them it was a basis of philosophic 
theory, for some an ideal, for some a declaration of purpose. 
Very pathetic and inspiring were the attempts of some of them 
to subdue their prejudices to their purpose, and very lively 
has been the influence of that phrase in American history. 
Equality is an ideal, and its strength may be calculated by 
the tendency toward its realization. It must be kept in mind, 
moreover, that an ideal need not be absolute and it is, there- 
fore, important to test it for limitations, not to throw it out 
of court because exceptions can be discovered. The claims 
of refined ladies who amuse themselves with genealogy, and 
limit their circle to descendants of colonial governors or of 
the scalpees of King Philip’s War, must be checked against 
the effect those claims make upon the people who are excluded 
from the sacred circle; and it is profitable to point out that 
American ancestry has no weight in the matrimonial market, 
and a substantial English title of the day before yesterday, can 
outbid the inheritor of a much longer and more distinguished 
inheritance of American culture. The exclusiveness that fails 
to excite jealousy may well be classified as an aberration of 
personal freedom. I am not sure, however, that there is not 
in a democracy an element of greater exclusiveness than in an 
aristocracy. Regardless of equality, it remains true that one 
does not want to marry or to dine with anyone; that equality 
is not sameness. The less artificial ties bring the uncongenial ' 
together, the more the congenial tend to flock together. | 
believe that a foreigner once launched into a social set in 
America, is apt to find, as he goes from city to city, a greater 
uniformity of thought and manner than would an American in 
Europe. He must be on his guard, as must the members of the ‘ 
set, against supposing that the dinner talk represents Ameri- 
can thought, and he must remember that his associates, no 
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matter how highly placed, represent not a society toward which 
all the successful are struggling but merely a congenial group 
among many other congenial groups. Equality has taken the 
form, not of association regardless of opinion and status, but 
rather of association of equals in opinion and status. The 
forms of social intercourse have a profound influence on the 
life of a nation, and undoubtedly one of the serious problems 
we have to confront is the fact that most people who meet at 
dinner in America agree, and that those who do not agree 
choose not to meet. 

Sets would seem to be an inevitable concomitant of democ- 
racy; whether or not classes are equally so is a question; cer- 
tainly they have continued to exist. The cultured, the educated, 
the straight-laced, the irresponsible, farmers, merchants, em- 
ployers, and the employed, have always existed; and at the 
present time, when the arrival of different nationalities at dif- 
ferent periods have left the later waves in layers, each succes- 
sive one enabling the one before it to climb out of the least 
desirable occupation, the element of difference of origin has to 
some degree strengthened the lines of demarcation. Classes 
struggle for their interests and tend to become important 
factors in politics. It is worth noting, however, that up to 
the present classes have not become the basis of politics. No 
attempt to form a party of labor has as yet succeeded in the 
United States; representatives represent their districts, not 
their class, although their action may, of course, be influenced 
by class consciousness. This distinction between class divisions 
and party divisions is illustrated by the tendency of classes to 
shift their political views with the situation. In the first days 
of the republic, the supporters of personal freedom as against 
the power of the state were the classes who had the least to 
defend and feared the Biblical aphorism “from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” The late 
Mr. Harriman, a man of exceptional insight, realized that the 
balance of power had changed hands, and was leader in bring- 
ing the great capitalists of the country to school to Jefferson 
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and Andrew Jackson, to seek safety, not in power, but behind 
the restrictions of the Constitution. Classes have, therefore, 
existed independent of political theory. 

Turning from the negative to the positive method of seeking 
the American conception of equality, it is in New England that 
we find, amid the most complex social structure America has 
developed, the germ of that innate sense of equality which has 
become American. At first it was not the exhilarating con- 
viction it subsequently became, but a sense of the triviality of 
all worldly differences between men, in view of the fact that 
all would stand equal in the great and awful day of the Lord. 
Scorched into their consciousness by an almost universal belief, 
intensified by at least five hours of preaching a week, with 
many an exhortation besides, and dwelling continually with 
them in the most secret chambers of their home and soul, it 
revealed a picture of mankind standing naked, as in Michael 
Angelo’s “Last Judgment,” subject to a universal law and a 
single judge. 

It was in this burning heat that the fripperies of earthly 
rank gradually withered away. First went hereditary titles. 
There can be no doubt that an American considers the 
inheritance of an inescapable title as quite a different thing 
from the inheritance of millions of dollars which may fly away. 
Still more grating to their sense of equality, because they 
cannot divorce it from the idea of cruelty, is the institution of 
primogeniture. In early Massachusetts the eldest son received 
the Biblical double share, and in Virginia, the full English 
portion; but both his advantage and the responsibility and 
family leadership on which the practice rested went against 
the grain and vanished completely after the Revolution by the 
separate action of every state. The final accomplishment of the 
New England sense of equality was the harmonizing, at the 
close of the Civil War, of conditions human and divine by 
bringing all sorts and conditions of men, native and foreign, 
under one law and one system of courts. This is undoubtedly 
one of the basic conceptions, not indeed distinguishing, but 
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characterizing American democracy, applied often with relent- 
less logic, where distinction of treatment would be more merci- 
ful, if less just. For a time equality before the same law 
seemed sufficient. At the time of the Revolution “No taxation 
without representation” had a very definite significance, but it 
was quite obviously not that one should not be taxed unless 
allowed a vote. So long as the power to vote was determined 
by a law that applied equally to all, and the taxes were based 
on a general law, the views of the political theorists were 
satisfied. 

Equality on the Frontier, however, was something very dif- 
ferent. Probably no so large a population had ever before so 
closely approached actual equality of condition and experience. 
It was not a theory but a condition. Assumption of superiority 
was laughed down with good nature, it meant so little; and 
artificial inequalities were blown away by the clean, fresh air 
of an agreeable actuality. Equal law was no longer enough, 
the demand that all men share in the making of the law swept 
all counter arguments before it. Today no view is more 
widely and confidently held in the United States than that a 
vote is as inherently attached to a man as his nose, while the 
idea that no man can possess more than one vote is as strong as 
that he should not be allowed two wives. The strongest argu- 
ment for woman suffrage is that of right and not of expediency. 
You may find Americans who doubt the desirability of univer- 
sal male suffrage; I have known at least one who believed 
that a large hole ran connecting the North Pole with the South. 

The frontier itself did not consider that political rights ended 
with the vote. If all men were equal, why be content with 
electing officers, why not hold office? Andrew Jackson said 
that the duties of all public offices were or admitted of being 
made so simple that any citizen could hold them. Other leaders 
advocated rotation in all offices, administrative as well as 
elective, in order that they might be shared round the more 
rapidly. Wicked New York made service to the party the basis 
for appointment, and the Spoils System was set going, of which 
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you probably know, without my saying, a great deal more evil 
than was true. For it was not without compensations, one of 
which was that it created a sense among the people that the 
government was theirs and not a thing apart. 

In addition to equality before the law and equality in making 
the law, there is a third element in the American idea of 
equality, that of opportunity. Not without truth, and in the 
beginning without any especial merit, America has been known 
as the land of opportunity. An area suitable for cultivation 
of every kind, that seemed until recently boundless, covered by 
forests that the most unthinking prodigality has not yet 
exhausted, with mineral resources not even yet measured, gave 
and yet gives to enterprise, and under conditions of protection 
and of market facilities always possible and increasingly facile, 
a field for endeavor never rivalled. The United States has 
never seriously feared proletarian government, because no man 
with sufficient energy to revolt need or can remain proletarian. 
Gigantic differences in fortunes and in expenditures have 
existed, but differences in the actual consumption of the neces- 
sities of food and clothing have been relatively small. No 
whole class has been pressed below the limit of comfortable 
existence, and enough has remained, with cleverness, for 
almost the poorest of the great cities to put on in appearance 
a passable imitation of the rich. 

In the past this has been a fruit of the freedom of institu- 
tions added to the accident of a land too large for its people. 
With the passing of the era of exploitation, this latter condi- 
tion is undoubtedly threatened, will undoubtedly vanish unless 
steps be taken to preserve it. On no point has American 
opinion been more determined than that it shall not come to 
an end, and thus the belief in equality has become constructive. 
As is true of most American conceptions which have been 
strongly and widely held, the plans for preserving equality of 
opportunity are simple. 

l‘irst is education, compulsory for all to a certain point, and 


open to all to any point—an education contrived to leave the 
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freedom of choice as to direction open to the last possible 
moment, that all may find satisfaction : an education which, by 
taking cognizance of every trade, shall render all occupations 
to some degree learned professions and those engaged in each 
fit for association with those in the others, that the good fellow- 
ship of the frontier days may be preserved. 

Second is the attempt to preserve to some degree the condi- 
tions of the Frontier, by pressing forward the boundaries of 
knowledge. Every state and the nation maintain scientific com- 
missions and subsidize research in universities and colleges, 
to learn how three blades of grass may grow where one grew 
before, how a greater proportion of the same may be converted 
into milk, how families may be raised comfortably on the 
by-products of pigs’ tails, how new sources of power may 
strengthen each arm and brain, in order that the rare luxuries 
of our ancestors may become the universal necessities of our 
children, in order that the manual laborer may enjoy leisure for 
the cultivation of his tastes and his wisdom. Each year is 
revealing unsuspected resources, and one may well doubt 
whether with proper effort the Frontier will ever cease to afford 
opportunity, though its exploitation is becoming the work of 
the specialist, dependent for his whole existence upon the 
organized assistance of his fellows, and no longer that of the 
Jack of all trades, independent of any man’s aid. 

Equality of opportunity has a chance to survive, it does not 
require great optimism to believe that it will survive and 
become more general; but it is plain that the method of main- 
taining it involves a great change in the character of American 
life. No longer can the functions of public offices be made so 
simple that any citizen can exercise them, no longer can gov- 
ernment be reduced to a minimum; the power of the state must 
expand to regulate the individual, the expert must be trusted 
with affairs of state. Democracy must become efficient; and 
many, not only of the cynical, but of the lovers of democracy, 
doubt whether it can become efficient, and retain the char- 
acteristics which have endeared it to its believers. 
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It is undoubtedly true that the expert must play a larger and 
larger part, and it is equally true that the expert, confident of 
the superiority of his own subject and of his authority in his 
subject, tends to become an autocrat. For thirty years we 
have been organizing commission after commission for special 
purposes, and we are gradually getting men specially trained 
for the work to serve upon them, the formation of the work 
gradually attracting the best brains of the country. 

This drain of talent, added to that of private business, has 
been depleting the legislatures. It is rare indeed at present to 
find real leadership in our state legislatures, and, if it appears, 
it is promptly snatched away for executive purposes, or into 
the courts. How indeed can one lead when a single session 
combines topics ranging from bee raising and eugenics, through 
water power and butter marketing, to theories of education 
and the ethnological study of the Indian tribes, especially as 
the calendar is so full that one has scarcely the time to “read 
up” each subject in the pocket edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica? Do not the experts loom imminent overshadow- 
ing the legislatures of our ancestors, autocrats whom one can- 
not roughly jostle out of office, because their special knowledge 
is so intricately tied up in the whole mesh of government 
activity, which more and more closely draws the net about 
one’s private life? 

I think few will deny that this is a problem of immense 
moment at the present time. While American, it is not 
uniquely American, and the same problem is causing the British 

-arliament to discuss devolution, or an approach to American 
federalism. In America I seem to have observed a gradual 
adaptation, without changes in the fundamental law, to this 
condition. Less and less have the discussions in the legislature 
attracted attention, more and more has interest concentrated 
in the various committee rooms, where groups of legislators 
have listened to the findings of the experts of the government 
commissions and to the counter cases presented by the prin- 
cipals or attorneys of the interests affected by the proposed 
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laws. Through ten, twenty, thirty, forty sittings, the com- 
mittees attend, questioning but not much arguing, and at the 
end they give their decision like a jury after listening to 
evidence and arguments. In this way the legislature represent- 
ing the public makes the decisions as to policy, the administra- 
tion of the legislation is left in the hands of experts, checked 
by the executive and the courts. It is worth consideration 
whether this adaptation of the jury method may not reconcile 
the efficiency demanded of the modern state with the freedom 
of the individual, while the political system and education 
afford to all an equal opportunity to become expert or juryman. 
It is significant in this connection that the legislatures are more 
honest than they were. 

To the American, therefore, democracy means liberty for the 
individual, limited by the power of the state, the one protected 
within a certain minimum by a constitution, the limits of the 
other determined from time to time by the will of the people, 
subject to the same constitution, and exercised by a majority; 
the two kept in equipoise by the mandates of the constitution 
and by the system of checks and balances upon which govern- 
ment is formed. In addition it means the equality of all 
before the law, the equal share of all in wielding the power 
of the state, and an equality of opportunity, which has so far 
placed no limits to the possibilities of individual accomplish- 
ment, but which tends to insist that each receive a minimum 
share of the common income. 

To us democracy is not a logical conclusion or a final 
determination, but a middle road, an equipoise kept in balance 
by continual effort; it is not based upon the perfection of man 
but takes account of his weaknesses. It is neither a simple 
thing, nor an easy thing, but something worth having. Few, 
however, would say that this is the whole of democracy. The 
struggle to maintain it would certainly fail if the will to 
maintain it were not strong, if the people as a whole were not 
inspired by the spirit of democracy. First is necessary the 
faith that, though all the people may be fooled some of the 
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time, and therefore the decisions of the majority cannot be 
trusted from moment to moment, the mature decisions of the 
majority will be right, the voice of the people will be the 
voice of God. Secondly is necessary hope, for a democratic 
government cannot provide for the contingencies of the future, 
but must learn by an experience which all feel, and therefore 
one must have confidence that the truer wisdom that comes 
from universal understanding is worth the struggle and suffer- 
ing it entails. Finally without charity, without a pre- 
ponderance of love for one’s fellow man, no democracy can 
long exist. One cannot claim that the spirit of Lincoln is 
typical of American democracy, but in the Platonic sense it 
is the reality, of which, what appears to the eye is the dim 
shadow. 
Cart RussELL FIisu 
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BUGONAYGESHIG 
[From a photograph belonging to the Minnesota Historical Society, 
which was taken by James S. Drysdale of Walker on April 7, 1899, at 
oy Lake, on the Leech Lake Reservation. Bugonaygeshig is wearing 
a necklace made of Krag-Jirgensen shells, picked up after the bat- 
tle. At the time when the picture was taken he was still a fugitive 
from justice.] 





THE LAST INDIAN UPRISING IN THE 
UNITED STATES' 


During the month of October, 1898, there occurred at Leech 
Lake, in northern Minnesota, an Indian uprising which may 
well be called the last of the long series of bloody encounters 
in which the red man and the white man have clashed in the 
struggle for a continent. The war with Spain was then occu- 
pying the attention of everyone and a skirmish in the woods in 
an obscure corner of Minnesota passed with little notice. The 
incident is really of considerable historical interest, however, 
not only because of its local significance, but also because the 
causes were typical of those of many similar Indian uprisings 
and because it was the last time that a band of Indians actually 
engaged United States troops in battle and inflicted consider- 
able loss upon them. 

The fighting which took place between a disaffected band of 
Chippewa and a detachment of the Third Regiment United 
States Infantry* was of so hot a character that it recalls some 
of the encounters of Custer’s day against the warlike Sioux. 
The shores of Leech Lake were the scene of the affair. This 
lake is a good sized body of water in the north central part of 
the state, the very heart of the lake region. About sixty miles 
west is Lake Itasca celebrated as one of the sources of the 
Mississippi River, and north about forty miles are Cass Lake 
and Lake Winnibigoshish. The Chippewa reservation prac- 

1 Read at a stated meeting of the executive council of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, St. Paul, October 13, 1919. Dr. Roddis, the author of 
this paper, is a lieutenant commander in the medical corps of the United 
States Navy. The footnotes have been supplied by Miss Dorothy Heine- 
mann, editorial assistant on the staff of the Minnesota Historical Soci- 
ety, in consultation with the author.—Ed. 

2The Indians living on the Leech Lake Reservation belong to the 
Pillager band of the Chippewa. They were often considered rather dis- 


orderly and degraded but the reports of the Indian agent of the White 
Earth Reservation, under whose jurisdiction they were until March 1, 
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tically surrounds Leech Lake, on the southwestern shore of 
which is the town of Walker, at the time of the uprising a 
place of about five hundred inhabitants.* The country was 
covered with pine woods with occasional patches of hardwood 
timber, and was very sparsely settled. The lumberjack, the 
squaw man, and the backwoods farmer were the builders of 
most of the log cabins and little frame dwellings on the edge 
of “clearings” studded with stumps and girdled trees. It was 
one of our last frontiers and the men of those backwoods clear- 
ings were, for the most part, of that rough but picturesque type 
of pioneer which has filled so large a place in the American 
conquest of a continent. 

Anyone who is familiar with the history of our Indian wars 
is struck by the almost monotonous sameness of their causes 
and yet it is surprising how little insight into their real origin 
is displayed by most of the writers on the subject. The reason 
appears to be that a certain distance in time is an almost 
necessary element in the development of a proper historical 
perspective. It is rare that the participant and contemporary 
has correctly judged the causes of historical events in which he 
was an actor or a spectator. There are exceptions to this but, 
in general, it may be said that Gibbon, for example, more cor- 
rectly stated the causes of the decline of Roman power than 
1899, indicate that in general the reverse was true. With the help gained 
from annuities they made their living largely from the profit of the sale 
of fallen timber, by hunting and fishing, and by the gathering of wild 
rice and berries. At the time of the outbreak they numbered about eleven 
hundred. The Indians immediately concerned in the uprising were popu- 
larly known as “Bear Islanders” from their residence on Bear Island in 
Leech Lake. There were in all, probably, not more than one hundred 


men and boys capable of bearing arms among them. The fighting took 
place on the shore just opposite the island. United States Commissioner 


of Indian Affairs, Annual Reports, 1893, p. 165; 1896, pp. 168, 172; 1898, 
p. 181; 1899, part 1, p. 209; “Report of the Major General Commanding 
the Army,” in United States War Department, Annual Reports, 1: part 3, 
pp. 23-25; Frank R. Holmes, in Minnesota in Three Centuries, 4: 245 
(New York, 1908). 

3 United States Census, 1900, Population, 216. 
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any Roman could have done and it is most probable that the 
best history of the Great War will be written one hundred 
years hence. 

Most of the writers on the Indian wars can be divided into 
two classes: those who clothed the red man in all the virtues 
and the white man in all the vices; and those who did just the 
reverse and described the Indian as a ruthless barbarian who 
should be exterminated. Both views are wide enough of the 
mark. The first group of sentimentalists, of whom Helen Hunt 
Jackson is a good example, portrayed the Indian as the noble 
savage who was being robbed of his patrimony by a callous 
government and an avaricious race. Now nobility of soul is 
not a thing peculiar to any race. There are individuals who 
are upright and virtuous and there are scoundrels, murderers, 
and thieves among any people. To say that the Indians were 
by right the owners of the North American continent is 
ridiculous. That such a land was by right the exclusive prop- 
erty of a few hundred thousand seminomadic hunters is a pre- 
posterous proposition; yet this was not only solemnly asserted 
by many writers, but was tacitly admitted by our government 
in many instances by the purchase of land from the various 
tribes.® 

Opposed to this sentimental vein was the general opinion 
held by the frontiersmen and settlers that “the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian.” This was a natural attitude for men 
to take who had seen their homes burned, their families and 
neighbors tortured and scalped by a fierce, barbarous, and cruel 
enemy. The frontiersmen heard with contempt not unmixed 
with hatred the sickly sentimentality indulged in by those who 
sat in safety at their firesides a thousand miles from danger. 
Yet this attitude of the borderer was almost as erroneous, 
although it is too much to expect that a man who has perhaps 

4.4 Century of Dishonor: A Sketch of the United States Government's 
Dealings with Some of the North American Tribes (London, 1881). 

5 Theodore Roosevelt, The Winning of the West, 1: 80-88, 331-335 
(New York and London, 1889), 
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found his home in ashes and the mutilated remains of his wife 
and children in his front yard could make an imparital estimate 
of those who committed such outrages. The harsh judgment 
of the border settler was as incorrect as the sentimental atti- 
tude of those who apostrophized the Indian as the “Noble 
Red Man.” 

The truth is that the Indian was not a bad man judged 
according to his lights but that those lights were not such as 
were shed by the torch of civilization, and hence his ideas of 
conduct and that of civilized man were too far apart to be 
easily reconciled. The Indian was trained from childhood 
through many generations to look upon the use of the scalping 
knife and torture stake as righteous and honorable ways of 
making war, just as he was trained to view horse-stealing as a 
creditable pursuit and all work but that of war or the chase as 
demeaning. To the white man, although war had some ameni- 
ties, industry was honorable. It was these fundamental dif- 
ferences which were the real or, as one may say, the predispos- 
ing causes of our Indian wars. The actual inciting causes of 
the clashes between the two races were as various as the predis- 
posing causes were unvarying. A horse-stealing expedition, a 
settler murdered by a drunken brave, the injustice and pecula- 
tions of an Indian agent, the desire to possess a particular piece 
of land, or a few bottles of bad whiskey are some of the more 
common ones. 

In the case of the Leech Lake uprising one of the inciting 
causes was, apparently, certain irregularities in regard to the 
disposal of the dead and fallen timber on the Leech Lake 
Reservation. The Indians complained bitterly that they were 
being defrauded by white speculators, and it seems that on 
account of these complaints the cutting of dead and fallen 
timber was stopped shortly after the outbreak, pending an 
investigation by the department of the interior.® If the petition 


6 Correspondence Relating to Timber on the Chippewa Indian Reserva- 
tions, 23 (55 Congress, 3 session, Senate Miscellaneous Documents, no. 
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of October 22, signed by fifteen Pillager chiefs and one hun- 
dred and twelve of their tribesmen, is an index to the sentiment 
of the band, this action, also, incensed them, for in this 
petition they stated that they depended on the continuance of 


70—serial 3731) ; Secretary of the Interior, Reports, 1898, pp. xxxi-xxxvi. 
The Indians’ side of the case is stated in the following petition, which was 
published in the Cass County Pioneer (Walker), October 6, 1898. 


Leech Lake Indian Reservation, Minn., Sept. 25, 1898—To the Great 
Father: We, the undersigned chiefs and headmen of the Pillager band 
of Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, in council assembled, respectfully 
represent that our people are carrying a heavy burden, and in order that 
they may not be crushed by it, we humbly petition you to send a com- 
mission, consisting of men who are honest and cannot be controlled by 
lumbermen, to investigate the existing troubles here. 

The great trouble that we have feared for many years has finally 
reached us, and if you do not reach out your strong arm and correct 
the existing evils by removing from among us the persons who have 
caused them, we will be destroyed. 

The Chippewa Indians of Minnesota have always been loyal to the 
United States and friendly to the whites, and they desire this friendship 
to be perpetual. 

We are reluctant about taking such forcible measures to protect our 
tribal property from spoliation, as existing circumstances warrant us in 
doing, but we trust that you will protect us when the truth reaches you, 
which we think could be only through a commission. 

We now have only the pine lands of our reservations for our future 
subsistence and support, but the manner in which we are being defrauded 
out of these has alarmed us. These lands are now, as heretofore, being 
underestimated by the appraisers, the pine thereon is being destroyed by 
fires in order to create that class of timber known as dead and down 
timber, so as to enable a few squaw men and mixed bloods to cut and 
sell the same for their own benefit. 

We are not opposed to cutting and selling the dead and down timber 
of our reservation, but we desire it to be conducted in such a manner 
that the benefits therefrom will accrue to all instead of a few, and that 
squaw men will be excluded from operating under the names of their 
wives and others, and that the rules shall be strictly enforced in relation 
to white labor. 

We further ask that no one shall be allowed who has the right to 
cut and sell the said dead and down timber, to take a tract of more than 
160 acres to cut and sell, instead of from 20 to 30 sections, as many have 
done, to the complete exclusion of many of the Indians 

Until two years ago only one person was employed to superintend the 
cutting of dead and down timber on our reservation, at a salary of $200 
per month and actual expenses during logging seasons only, but now 
six men are unnecessarily employed to do this work, and each one receives 
$7.50 per day every day in the year. We protest against this wanton and 
unnecessary expenditure of our tribal funds, while so many of our people 
are suffering from the want of the necessaries of life. 

Finally, we ask that a searching investigation shall be made of the 
manner in which the pine lands of our reservation are being appraised 
and sold, and also the manner in which our tribal funds are being 
expended. 
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the logging operations during the winter to supply their fami- 
lies with groceries and clothing.’ 

Much resentment and bitter feeling had also been occasioned 
by the rather indiscriminate arrests of Indians by United 
States marshals, and the trouble at Leech Lake was really 
precipitated by the attempt of a deputy marshal to arrest cer- 
tain Indians concerned in whiskey-selling practices on the 
reservation. On September 15 two Indians were arrested by 
deputy marshals and were rescued by their comrades. This 
was an open violation of the authority of the United States and 
warrants were issued for the arrest of more than twenty 
Indians who had taken part in the rescue.2 As the Indians 
assumed a rather threatening attitude the marshals asked for 
troops to assist them. It was believed that a show of force in 
the form of a detachment of regular troops would induce sub- 


7 St. Paul Pioneer Press, October 29, 1898, p. 2. 

8 Conflicting stories of the hardships which Indians were forced to 
undergo when subpcenas were issued against them appeared in the news- 
papers of the time. It was rumored that when Bugonaygeshig was sum- 
moned to appear in Duluth to testify against an Indian accused of selling 
liquor his testimony was so unsatisfactory that he was dismissed without 
being paid the usual fee and as a result was forced to make his way back 
to Leech Lake as best he could without any funds. The official reports, 
however, present another account. In April, 1895, Bugonaygeshig was 
arrested by a deputy marshal for disposing of whiskey to an Indian, but 
was discharged for lack of evidence. In June he and several other Indians 
were subpoenaed to appear as witnesses in a case against an Indian accused 
of assault. When none of them appeared writs were issued and Bugonay- 
geshig was again arrested but was rescued by friends. Subsequently most 
of the Indians concerned surrendered. Three held out, however, among 
them Bugonaygeshig and Shobondayshkung. It was these two who were 
arrested on September 15. In commenting on the wholesale arrests of 
the Chippewa the commissioner of Indian affairs admitted, however, that, 
“Often wholesale arrests have been made solely for the sake of the fees 
which would accrue to the officials. Indians have been helped to obtain 
whiskey by the very ones who arrested them for using it. In some cases 
Indians carried off to court have been left to get back as best they could. 
The whole matter of arrests by deputy marshals had come to be a farce, 
a fraud, and a hardship to the Chippewas and a disgrace to the com- 
munity.” Pioneer Press, October 2, 1898; Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Reports, 1899, part 1, pp. 133, 135. 
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mission. Twenty men of the Third Regiment United States 
Infantry were dispatched to Walker, but as the Indians showed 
no signs of yielding a request by telegraph was made for more 
troops and on October 4 eighty additional men of the Third 
Infantry left Fort Snelling for the scene of the trouble.® They 
were commanded by Captain and Brevet Major Melville C. 
Wilkinson and were accompanied by Brigadier General John 
M. Bacon, commanding officer of the department of Dakota.'® 
Two days later the war and interior departments in Wash- 
ington received a bombshell in the shape of the following 
telegram from the assistant adjutant general at St. Paul." 


In answer to a telegram to your marshal at Walker, Minn., 
have received reply giving location of Gen. Bacon on mainland, 
southwest corner of Leech Lake and saying: 

‘Commenced fighting at 11:30 yesterday. Indians seem to have 
best position. Not moving. Maj. Wilkinson, five soldiers and 
two Indian police killed; awaiting reinforcements.’ 

Press dispatches and private Western Union dispatches seem 
to support these statements. Reinforcements will doubtless reach 
the command this evening. Reliable information indicates Indians 


®The first detachment, under the command of Second Lieutenant 
Chauncey B. Humphreys, left Fort Snelling on September 30 and arrived 
at Walker in the evening of the same day. Two representatives of the 
Indian office, John H. Sutherland, agent at White Earth, and Inspector 
Arthur M. Tinker, also arrived at Walker on September 30. On the fol- 
lowing day, October 1, a call was sent out for a council to be held on 
October 3. None of the Bear Islanders attended this council, but the 
other Indians claimed that their failure to appear was due to the bad 
weather which made it impossible for them to cross the lake. The council 
was adjourned, therefore, until the following day. The next morning 
Marshal O’Connor and Inspector Tinker went to Bear Island unarmed 
and held a conference with the Indians but failed to persuade them to 
surrender. The second detachment of troops arrived in Walker late in the 
afternoon of October 4. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Report, 1899, 
part 1, p. 132; Pioneer Press, September 29 to October 5, 1898. 

10 General Bacon was attached to the Eighth Regiment United States 
Cavalry but had temporarily relieved Brigadier General James F. Wade. 
Headquarters Department of Dakota, Special Orders, no. 136, October 3, 
1898; Secretary of War, Reports, 1899, pp. 23, 24; Army Register, 1898. 

11 Pioneer Press, October 7, 1898, p. 1. 
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quiet in vicinity of engineer dams to the northeast. No report 
yet from Gen. Bacon. No need for further reinforcements unless 
to send to vicinity of Leech lake dam to cut off escape of Indians. 
Would suggest authority be given to utilize one battalion of 
Minnesota volunteers in case of need. Report just received of 
arrival of Col. Harbach’s command at Walker about 4 o’clock. 


The events which occasioned such a telegram had not been 
anticipated by the military. According to one of the newspaper 
correspondents who accompanied the expedition, General Bacon 
did not believe that there was likely to be serious trouble. The 
correspondents and United States Marshal O’Connor, however, 
did not agree with him and thought that an Indian outbreak 
was inevitable. It was fully decided that in any event a force 
should go to a point on the northwest side of the lake where 


Bugonaygeshig, one of the two Indians rescued from the mar- 
7d Ss 


shals on September 15, and a number of his rescuers were 
known to be living.!* 

The force consisted of seventy-seven men from the Third 
Infantry under Captain Wilkinson and Second Lieutenant 
Tenny Ross, General Bacon, Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry 
S. T. Harris, Marshal Richard T. O’Connor, six deputy mar- 
shals, a few Indian policemen, and four newspaper correspond- 
ents, K. C. Beaton of the Minneapolis Tribune, Harry L. 
Knappen of the Minneapolis Times, A. F. Morton of the St. 
Paul Globe, and William H. Brill of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. The plan was to embark the troops in two small lake 
steamers, the “Chief” and the “Flora,” and a barge which was 
to be taken in tow. The start was to be made at four o’clock 
Wednesday morning, October 5, but it was about six o’clock 
when the boats shoved off from the dock at Walker. General 
Bacon, Marshal O’Connor, several deputy marshals and 

12 The narrative of the encounter at Sugar Point is based on the 
accounts written by William H. Brill and published in the Pioneer Press 
for October 8 and 12, 1898, and on General Bacon’s report to Adjutant 
General Corbin, dated November 1, which is published in part in the 
Pioneer Press for November 2, 1898. 
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twenty-five troops under Lieutenant Ross were on board the 
“Chief.” On the “Flora” and the barge towed by her were 
Captain Wilkinson with the remainder of the troops, Dr. 
Harris, Deputy Marshal Sheehan,!* the Indian policemen, and 
the newspaper correspondents. 

A trip of about three hours brought them to their destination, 
a peninsula jutting into the lake from its north shore and about 
opposite a wooded island known as Bear Island. Here was a 
little clearing of fifteen or twenty acres and a log house, the 
home of Bugonaygeshig. The point of land was about eight 
or ten feet above the level of the lake, with a gradual slope 
covered with shrubs and boulders. There were half a dozen 
Indians to be seen standing about the hut and as the boats drew 
near the shore one of these, wrapped in the traditional red 
blanket, came down the path to the landing in the most friendly 
manner. 

The water shoaled so gradually off the point that the 
steamer “Chief’’ went aground about fifty yards from the shore 
and the “Flora,” the smaller of the two vessels, was able to get 
only a few yards nearer. The barge was then poled into the 
beach and Captain Wilkinson, the four correspondents, the 
deputy marshals, and the soldiers from the “Flora” and the 
barge landed. The troops were formed near the landing and 
a third of them marched up and halted in front of the log 
house. The deputy marshals had already preceded them. One 
of the Indians near the hut, Mahqua, was identified by Deputy 
Marshal Sheehan as a dangerous member of the Pillager band 
who had taken a leading part in the rescue of the two Indians 
from the officers. Mahqua resisted arrest most vigorously, 
twisting the handcuffs from the hands of the marshal and 


attempting to hit him on the head with them. The marshal 


13 Colonel Timothy J. Sheehan had served in the Fifth Minnesota Vol- 
unteer Infantry in the Civil War and in the Sioux Massacre of 1862. 
Minnesota in the Civil and Indian Wars, 1861-1865, 1: 245-251, 734 (2d 
edition, St. Paul, 1891). 
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parried the blow, the irons bruising his right hand. Sheehan 
and the Indian grappled, several of the soldiers and deputy 
marshals joined the fray, and the Indian was overpowered, 
handcuffed, and sent on board the “Flora” under guard. While 
the arrest was being made five Indians armed with Winchesters 
left the house and made their way to the nearby woods, but, as 
none of them were recognized as persons wanted by the 
authorities, they were allowed to leave unmolested. 

In the meantime General Bacon, Marshal O’Connor, and the 
remainder of the expedition landed and the clearing and its 
surroundings were examined. This clearing, which contained 
about twenty acres, was nearly square and was bounded on one 
side by the lake and on the other three sides by dense woods 
of maple and ash beneath which was a thick underbrush. The 
cleared land was overgrown with grass and weeds and dotted 
with stumps and a number of large maples, some girdled and 
others in leaf. To the south of the log house which stood in 
the center of the clearing was a patch of turnips and to the 
east side was a small field of potatoes. A rail fence covered 
with wild cucumber and other vines extended from the edge of 
the lake along the east and about three-fourths of the north 
side of the clearing. The green of the forest was already 
turning to the somber hues of autumn save that here and there 
the leaves of the soft maple and the sumac glowed like tongues 
of flame against the dark background of the forest. 

After a brief consultation it was decided to scour the 
adjacent woods for Indians and a skirmish line of twenty-five 
men was sent out across the clearing and a short distance into 
the woods with orders to bring in any Indians seen. This 
searching party returned in about fifteen or twenty minutes, 
having seen two armed Indians, and those running along the 
shore at such a distance as to make their capture impossible. 

There were three small Indian villages on the point and the 
next step was to visit these and see if any of the men wanted 
by the marshals might not be apprehended there or in the 
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nearby woods. Lieutenant Ross with about sixty men was left 
to guard the landing while the detachment of twenty-five sol- 
diers, General Bacon, Captain Wilkinson, Marshal O’Connor, 
three of the deputy marshals, and the four newspaper corre- 
spondents set off on a “hike” across the point. They followed 
a path which, leading out from the west side of the clearing 
and along the shore of the lake, came to an inlet about fifty 
feet wide and two or three feet deep. This had to be forded. 
They all waded through with the exception of Deputy Marshal 
Sheehan who was strongly opposed to a wet-feet campaign and 
who turned back to the clearing. The others followed the path, 
which meandered through the woods for about two miles. 
Three Indian villages were passed and although numbers of 
old men, women, and children clustered about the log and birch 
bark huts looking at the soldiers, no young men and no arms 
were seen. After a short halt at the last village the party 
returned to the clearing. 

Here nothing of any importance had taken place except 
that a brave who had taken part in the rescue of Bugonaygeshig 
had given himself up. He was sent on board the “Flora” 
under guard together with two sick men, a hospital steward, 
and Marshal O’Connor. Morton, the correspondent of the 
Globe, also returned to the “Flora.” 

It was now about 11:30 and the men were drawn up near 
the house and ordered to stack arms preparatory to dismissal 
for dinner. As nearly as can be made out, one of the recruit’s 
rifles was fired accidently as the men were stacking arms. This, 
according to most of the witnesses, was followed by two shots 
from the woods, evidently fired as a signal and then by a 
volley from the three sides of the clearing. The men without 


waiting for orders snatched their guns from the stacks and 
jumped for the cover afforded by the house, the stumps, and 
the irregularities of the ground. A soldier who was present 
told the writer that in half a minute after the first fire from the 
Indians there was not a man in sight. There were only 
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nineteen veterans in the detachment, the remainder being raw 
recruits who had never been under fire before and some of 
whom scarcely knew how to load and fire their own rifles. 
That there was a sort of panic for a few minutes as stated 
by some of the eyewitnesses is not strange. The suddenness 
of the attack from the concealed foe would have shaken the 
courage of veterans. Encouraged, however, by the shouts and 
example of their officers and by the old soldiers in the force, 
the men quickly recovered themselves and formed a rough 
skirmish line in the shape of an irregular crescent, facing 
toward the wooded sides of the clearing and with their backs 
to the lake. Here from the best cover they could obtain they 
vigorously returned the Indians’ fire. General Bacon with 
Captain Wilkinson took charge of the center of the line, 
Lieutenant Ross the left, and Deputy Marshal Sheehan, who 
was an old soldier, the right. General Bacon, rifle in hand, 
fought like a common soldier, while he continued with the 
other officers to encourage the men by word and example. All 
the officers exposed themselves freely to the Indians’ fire, 
walking up and down the line to see to the disposition of the 
troops. Captain Wilkinson proved himself true to the tradi- 
tions of the brave though profane old army as he walked along 
the line shouting: “Give it to them boys; give ‘em hell! We've 
got ’em licked! Give ’em hell.” He was in the full uniform 
of his rank and evidently drew the fire of the Indians for he 
soon received a slight flesh wound in the right arm and a few 
min‘ites later a bullet struck his left thigh just above the knee. 
He fell to the ground saying to Lieutenant Ross: “I’m hit, 
Ros, but not badly. Keep ’em at it.” He was carried behind 
the log house where the hospital steward dressed his wound 
as the captain sat propped up against the wall. But nothing 
could keep him out of the fight and as soon as his wound was 
dressed he was back on the firing line. He had scarcely 
returned when a bullet struck him in the right side passing 
completely through the abdomen and he fell mortally wounded. 
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“Give ’em hell,” he shouted to General Bacon as he breathed 
his last a few minutes after being hit.14 

For a time both Indians and soldiers kept up a hot fire 
although neither side had much to aim at save the puffs of 
smoke. By the volume of fire from the woods it appeared that 
the braves were about equal in number to the soldiers. It was 
very easy to distinguish the rifle fire of the Indians for most of 
them were armed with Winchesters whose duller reports were 
punctuated by the sharp staccato crack of the soldiers’ Krag- 
Jorgensens. 

At the end of about half an hour the fusilade from the 
woods slackened and there was a short respite after which it 
broke out again more fiercely than before. Altogether there 
were six separate attacks or rather bursts of fire from the 
woods with short intervals between until about three o’clock in 
the afternoon when apparently the main body of the Indians 
withdrew. Occasionally a few shots would come from the 
woods but the main attack was over. It had lasted for three 
hours and a half and had resulted for the troops in the loss of 
one officer and five men killed and ten men wounded.!® There 
were plenty of narrow escapes among the remainder. A num- 

14The Pioneer Press of October 7, 1898, contains a brief sketch of 
Captain Wilkinson. 

15 Those killed were: Captain Melville C. Wilkinson, Sergeant Wil- 
liam S. Butler, and Privates John Onstead, Albert Ziebel, Edward J. Lowe, 
and Daniel F. Schwallenstocker. The wounded were: Sergeant Le Roy 
Ayres, and Privates Charles Turner, John Daly, George Wicker, Edward 
Brown, Jess S. Jensen, Gottfried Ziegler, Ermenigildo Antonelli, Charley 
Francone, and Julius A. Boucher. Adjutant general’s records in the war 
department, Washington. See also Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Reports, 1899, part 1, p. 134; and Secretary of War, Reports, 1899, p. 24. 

The civilian losses were: one killed, an Indian policeman; and six 
wounded, among whom were Deputy Marshal Sheehan and Indian 
Inspector Tinker. At first it was believed and reported that the Indians 
suffered heavily, but as they carried away their dead and wounded none 
were seen. The Indians were very uncommunicative in regard to their 
casualities long after the engagement and what statements they did make 
were so conflicting that their actual loss is still problematical. According 
to some of the chiefs no Indians were killed and only two were wounded. 
Colonel Sheehan, however, considered the fact that six Winchesters were 
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ber had bullet holes in their clothing, one man had a bullet 
graze his chin, and another had a bullet take a piece of skin 
from the bridge of his nose. A bullet went through General 
Bacon’s hat passing within an inch of his head. All from the 
general to the last recruit fought well and instances of indi- 
vidual gallantry were common. General Bacon, Lieutenant 
Ross, and Marshal Sheehan as well as Captain Wilkinson all 
showed great coolness and resolution, as did the noncommis- 
sioned officers, particularly First Sergeant Kelly who took 
charge of the center of the line after the fall of Captain Wilkin- 
son. Sergeant Butler was killed by a bullet through the head 
while exposing himself in the carrying of a message. The 
hospital steward, Burkhard, distinguished himself by his dis- 
regard of danger while bringing in wounded and by rendering 
first aid to the wounded under fire. The surgeon, Dr. Harris, 
was equally devoted to his duty. He was on board one of 
the steamers when action began, having accompanied one of 
the sick sent to the steamer. He returned to the command 
again by rowing ashore under fire in a small skiff. Together 
with his hospital steward he upheld the highest traditions of 
his department for matter of fact courage and efficient per- 
formance of duty in the face of danger and difficulties. 

At the commencement of the firing the steamers lying off 
the point were exposed to a sharp rifle fire from the Indians 
and in a short time they stood out from the shore and returned 
to Walker where no little excitement and consternation was 
caused by the report which they brought. Indian Inspector 
Tinker, Marshal O’Connor, and several of the deputy marshals 
were aboard, and their rather hurried return to Walker, leav- 
ing the soldiers to fight it out or be driven into the lake, caused 
a great deal of unfavorable comment and a good many broad 
hints that the courage of those aboard was rather questionable. 
found after the engagement sufficient evidence that six Indians were 
killed. He believed that an Indian never dropped his gun until he was 
dead. Pioneer Press, October 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 1898; Cass County Pioneer, 
October 13, 1898. 
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It seems, however, that both Inspector Tinker and the marshal 
were desirous of getting to town to hurry up reinforcements as 
well as to send food and blankets to General Bacon’s detach- 
ment. The boats themselves were quite unable to render any 
material assistance as their sides and pilot houses were readily 
pierced by rifle bullets. 

The night was an anxious one for General Bacon’s men. 
The wounded were made as comfortable as possible and a 
trench and some rifle pits were dug and pickets posted. Sev- 
eral alarms took place and an Indian policeman was killed by 
a sentry who mistook him for one of the hostiles. The pro- 
visions were scanty and the men did not have their blankets. 
When morning came the little force was well intrenched and 
felt confident that it could easily repulse the Indians if again 
attacked. Most of the enemy had apparently left the peninsula 
but occasional shots from the woods proved that some of the 
Indians were still lurking there. A chance shot killed a soldier 
digging potatoes in the neighboring field, and the situation 
vas hardly a pleasant one, particularly for the wounded. The 
arrival of a steamer from Walker with blankets and a quantity 
of food greatly cheered the men. The steamer was fired upon 
and consequently was able to take off only one of the wounded. 

About 3:30 p. m., October 6, Lieutenant Colonel Abram A. 
Harbach with a force of two hundred and fourteen men and a 
Gatling gun arrived at Walker to reinforce the detachment at 
Sugar Point.1® About two hours later the steamer “Flora,” 
returning with the dead and wounded of General Bacon’s 
party, brought the report that fighting had practically ceased 
and that the steamer had established satisfactory communica- 
tion with the shore. Indeed from about noon on the sixth no 
Indians were seen and only one or two shots were fired. The 
wounded were sent to the Walker hospital and the bodies of 
the dead were taken to Bailey’s warehouse near the dock."* 

16 Secretary of War, Reports, 1899, p. 24. 

17 Pioneer Press, October 7, 1898; Cass County Pioneer, October 13, 


1898. 
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About noon on Friday, October 7, General Bacon’s force 
embarked on the steamer “Leila D.” arriving about five-thirty 
in the afternoon at the Walker dock where they were warmly 
greeted by the citizens and by the men of Colonel Harbach’s 
command. The next morning the latter force went to the 
Indian agency five miles north of Walker where they pitched 
tents and went into camp. Runners were sent out inviting the 
Indians to come to the agency for a council to discuss the 
surrender of the braves for whom warrants had been issued 
and to investigate and settle the complaints in regard to the 
disposal of the dead and fallen timber. The United States 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, W. A. Jones, arrived from 
Washington, October 10, and the next morning he and Father 
Aloysius, a priest who had great influence over the Indians, 
went to Bear Island, where they had a long and friendly con- 
ference with those chiefs of the Pillager band who were prin- 
cipally concerned in the outbreak.'® 

The news of the clash between the troops and the Indians 
spread like wildfire and resulted in a general alarm throughout 
the northern villages. The settlers and timber cruisers poured 
into the towns for protection and telegrams were sent to the 
adjutant general of the department requesting that troops be 
sent to Walker, Bemidji, Farris, Cass Lake, Deer River, and 
Aitken, while, at the same time the citizens of these towns 
armed and organized for the defense of their homes. At 
Bemidji something like a panic took place. The women were 
collected in the court house and two hundred armed citizens 
kept watch and ward. The arrival of detachments of troops in 
the villages soon quieted the alarm and caused the excitement 
to subside.!® 

18 Cass County Pioneer, October 13, 1898. 

19 Pioneer Press, October 7-11, 1898. One hundred men of the Duluth 
Battalion, Fourteenth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, were sent to Bemidji 
on October 9, 1898. Headquarters Department of Dakota, Special Orders, 
no. 138. 
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Troops were poured into the Indian country, not only for the 
sake of actual protection in case of an extensive uprising, but 
also to impress the Indians with the fact that recourse to 
arms was hopeless and that the government was determined to 
suppress any armed resistance to its authority. At the same 
time a thorough investigation of the Indians’ complaints in 
regard to the disposal of the dead timber on their land was 
promised. Influenced by the tact of the Indian commissioner, 
persuaded by the chiefs and leading men of the tribe, which has 
always been conspicuously friendly to the whites, and also, 
probably, impressed by the military force brought to the scene, 
the Bear Islanders gradually acceded to the demands of the 
marshals and by the middle of October practically all the men 
for whom warrants had been issued were in the hands of the 
authorities. They were transferred to Duluth for trial. When 
their cases came up before Judge Lochren on October 21, all 
were found guilty and were given sentences varying from sixty 
days imprisonment and a fine of twenty-five dollars to ten 
months and one hundred dollars. On December 13, the Indian 
office recommended that the term of imprisonment be com- 
muted to two months and that the fines be remitted, and finally 
on June 3, 1899, the pardons were granted.?° 


Louis H. Roppis 
U. S. S. VeRMontT 
Paciric FLEeet 


20Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Reports, 1899, part 1, p. 134; 
Pioneer Press, October 12, 23, 1898, 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
THE GOODHUE PRESS 


In two articles published November 8 and November 17, 
1919, in the Daily Argus-Leader of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
the authenticity of the historic press which is preserved in the 
museum of the Minnesota Historical Society is attacked. In 
the second of these articles, Doane Robinson, secretary of the 
South Dakota Historical Society, is quoted as saying “that the 
authorities of the state of Minnesota have no claim to posses- 
sion of the old Washington handpress which was used to print 
the first newspaper in three different states—lIowa, Minnesota, 
and South Dakota.” Robinson alleges that the original Good- 
hue press used in the publication of the Minnesota Pioneer was 
purchased by Samuel J. Albright in 1858 and taken to Sioux 
Falls, where it was partially destroyed by the Indians in 1862. 
In support of his contention, he quotes a letter from Governor 
Albright, dated December 14, 1899, as follows: 


The press was a Washington, of the Smith pattern, manu- 
factured in Cincinnati, O., by Charles Mallett. It was purchased 
from the manufacturer in 1834 by John King. In the spring of 
1836 be brought it to Dubuque, Ia., and the Visitor, the first 
paper in Iowa, was printed upon it. In 1842 General H. A. Wiltse 
bought it and removed it to Lancaster, Wis., where he established 
the Grant County Herald. There it was sold to J. M. Goodhue, 
who, in the spring of 1849, removed it to St. Paul, Minn., and 
established upon it the Minnesota Pioneer, the first newspaper 
in that state. In 1858 I bought it and brought it to Sioux Falls, 
where July 2, 1859, I established the Dakota Democrat and 
printed it upon it; the first paper in Dakota. 


There seems to be no doubt that the old hand press which 
Albright bought in 1858 and took west published the first news- 
paper in South Dakota, and probably the remnants now pre- 
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served in the Masonic Museum at Sioux Falls—said to have 
been rescued from a rock pile some eight years after the Sioux 
Outbreak of 1862—belong to the Albright press. Unfortu- 
nately Governor Albright does not tell where he bought his 
press, but leads one to assume from his letter that he pur- 
chased it in St. Paul. Robinson explains that “Samuel J. Al- 
bright, squatter governor of Dakota who brought the press to 
Dakota and established the Dakota Democrat at Sioux Falls 
on July 2, 1859, settled in St. Paul in 1853 and soon after 
became associate editor of the St. Paul Pioneer; in 1856 he 
left the Pioneer and established the St. Paul Press, so that he 
was intimately acquainted with the affairs of both papers which 
subsequently were consolidated.” 

The available evidence seems to indicate that the Goodhue 
press was not in St. Paul during the greater part of the time 
that Albright was there, and the weakness of the South Dakota 
claim to the possession of the remnants of this press lies in the 
failure to explain its whereabouts during the years 1854 to 
1858. Shortly after Earle S. Goodrich purchased the Pioneer 
from Joseph R. Brown in March, 1854, he installed a power 
press and began the publication of the Daily Pioneer.1 The 
Goodhue hand press was sold to Jeremiah Russell and taken 
to Sauk Rapids early in 1855. In May of that year Russell 
issued the first number of the Sauk Rapids Frontiersman, with 
the assistance of William H. Wood. In December, 1859, the 
press and equipment of the Frontiersman were sold to Wood, 
and in its place another paper, the New Era, appeared on Janu- 
ary 12, 1860. The following year the Goodhue press was pur- 
chased by C. C. Andrews of St. Cloud who used it in the pub- 


1The Minnesota Pioneer, March 16, 1854, p. 2, carries a statement 
signed by Joseph R. Brown, dated March 13, announcing the sale of the 
paper to Earle S. Goodrich and Company and also an announcement by 
the new proprietor that the Daily Pioneer was to begin on May 1 and 
was to be printed on a power press. The Daily Pioneer for December 
16, 1854 announces that it was “Printed by Steam on Taylor’s Cylinder 
Printing Machine.” 
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lication of the Minnesota Union, the first number of which was 
issued June 14, 1861. Andrews joined the Third Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry in October, and shortly afterward Spafford 
and Simonton took over the press for the St. Cloud Union. In 
1868 it was again sold, this time to the publishers of the Sauk 
Center Herald, and it continued to be used in that region for 
some years. In 1897 the historic press was moved to Lind- 
strom, where it was used by the publishers of Medborgaren 
(The Citizen), a Swedish newspaper, until August 1, 1899. 
Finally in 1905 the Pioneer Press Company of St. Paul pur- 
chased the old press and presented it to the Minnesota Histor- 
ical Society.” 

A letter to the writer, dated January 22, 1920, from Frank 
Moore, now of Oregon City, Oregon, who was for many years 
foreman of the press room of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, not 
only corroborates these conclusions, but furnishes what is prob- 
ably the correct identification of the press now preserved at 
Sioux Falls. “Your version of the history of the Goodhue 
press,” he writes, “is correct as far as I know. As I remember 
it the Weekly Pioneer was printed on the Goodhue Press until 
the Daily Pioneer was started sometime in 1854, I think, and 
was then discarded for a power press and sold to a Sauk Rapids 
party. When the Pioneer and Democrat consolidated two or 
three years later the hand press they used was discarded, and 

2“The Presses of Half a Century,” in St. Paul Pioneer Press, Novem- 
ber 9, 1899, p. 39; Daniel S. B. Johnston, “Minnesota Journalism in the 
Territorial Period,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 10:279 (part 1); 
“Newspapers of Minnesota during the Territorial Period,” in Minnesota 
Territorial Pioneers’ Association, Proceedings and Addresses at the Sec- 
ond Annual Mid-Winter Reunion, 1:47 (St. Paul, 1899); partial files of the 
Sauk Rapids Frontiersman, 1856-1859, New Era (Sauk Rapids), January 
26, 1860-November 29, 1860, Minnesota Union (St. Cloud), 1861, and 
St. Cloud Union, 1864, in the possession of the Minnesota Historical 
Society; statements of Major Edwin Clark, former publisher of the 
Falls Evening News (St. Anthony), and of General C. C. Andrews; 
Warren Upham to Condé Hamlin, general manager of the Pioneer Press 
Company, September 12, 1905, in Minnesota Historical Society, Letter 


Books, B10. 
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that is the press I think Sam Albright took to Dakota with 
him. Albright was a compositor on the Pioneer and left St. 
Paul for Dakota shortly after I arrived there.” If this state- 
ment is correct, then Albright took out to Dakota the press 
used by the Minnesota Democrat and not the one used by Good- 
hue on the Minnesota Pioneer. From the evidence presented 
it seems clear that the Goodhue press never left Minnesota but 
continued in active service down to 1899 and was still in good 
condition when it reached its resting place in the museum of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. 


Wittoucusy M. Bascock Jr. 


MINNESOTA HistorIcAL SocIETY 


St. PAu 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Handbook of Aboriginal American Antiquities; The Lithic 
Industries (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletins, no. 
60, part 1). By W. H. Hotmes. (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1919. xvii, 380 p. Illustrations.) 


In the preface the author states that this handbook is the second 
of a series of treatises which will systematically cover a number 
of the subjects briefly discussed in the Handbook of American 
Indians (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletins, no. 30). It 
“is not designed as a formal presentation of American archaeology 
in which the antiquities are described and discussed country by 
country, or region by region, in geographical sequence, but rather 
as a reference manual, the principal purpose of which is to 
assemble and present the antiquities of the continent in such a 
manner and order as to make them readily available to the student 
who shall undertake to present a comprehensive view of the evo- 
lution of culture among men.” 

With this purpose in mind, the first 152 pages are devoted to 
a discussion of the problems involved in archeological work, 
questions of tribal migrations, trade relations, cultural areas, the 
antiquity of man, and similar preliminary considerations. Here 
too the classification of archeological matter is discussed, and 
various systems are compared. In chapter 8 Dr. Holmes takes up 
the evidence which has been adduced to prove the existence of 
man in America in the preglacial epoch and concludes “that the 
continent was probably not reached and occupied until the final 
retreat of the glacial ice from middle North America.” Of partic- 
ular interest to Minnesota readers in this connection is his dis- 
cussion of the problem of the Little Falls quartzes. 

The remainder of the volume deals with two main topics, first, 
the occurrence and production of the raw materials, and second, 
the methods of fashioning the material into the finished stone 
product. “The second volume is to be devoted exclusively to 
the implements, utensils, and other minor artifacts of stone.” 
Sketches and pictures of aboriginal quarries and workshops, 
numerous photographs of implements in various stages of manu- 
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facture, and pictures of life-size groups in the National Museum 
enable the reader to appreciate the difficulties of production in the 
Stone Age. Among the substances quarried by the aborigines was 
catlinite, or red pipestone, which was extensively used in making 
tobacco pipes and ceremonial articles. This material was obtained 
principally at the famous quarry near Pipestone in southwestern 
Minnesota, and the author devotes his twenty-fourth chapter to 
a discussion of the conditions and methods of working it. A 
number of pictures add to the interest of the section. 

The book is profusely illustrated with pictures which help to 
give a working knowledge of the subject. It is carefully indexed, 
equipped with a table of contents and a list of illustrations, and 
supplied with a bibliography. It is, indeed, what it purports to 
be, a Handbook of Aboriginal American Antiquities 

Wittoucnusy M. Bascock Jr. 


The North West Company (University of California, Publications 
in History, vol. 7). By Gorpon Citartes Davinson, Ph. D., 
first lieutenant, Canadian Mounted Rifles. (Berkley, Uni 


versity of California Press, 1918. xi, 349 p. Illustrations.) 


Since the great Canadian fur-trading organization known as 
the Northwest Company was the virtual ruler of the most of 
Minnesota from the close of the American Revolution until after 
the War of 1812, and since the company’s principal entrepét for 
the trade west of the Great Lakes was at Grand Portage, within 
the present boundaries of the state, a history of that company 
should be of considerable interest to Minnesota readers. The 
character of this volume is well set forth in the following extract 
from a review by Wayne E. Stevens, which appeared in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review for December, 1919. Dr. 
Stevens has made special studies of several phases of the subject 
of the book and is in a position to speak with authority about it. 

So few books of real worth have been written concerning the fur 
trade of North America that the appearance of a new volume in this 
field may be regarded as an event, particularly when it deals with so 
important and little-known a phase of the subject as the history of the 
North West company. Mr. Davidson’s volume is the most pretentious 
study of the sort which has appeared since the publication of Chittenden’s 
American fur trade of the far west. An examination of the bibliography 
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reveals that the writer has searched the field with the most painstaking 
care in an effort to obtain all the material available. He has personally 
investigated the principal British and Canadian archives and has brought 
to light considerable manuscript and some printed material which has 
never before been used. After studying the bibliography, however, one 
can not but be impressed by the scarcity of information which is available 
concerning the business operations of the North West Company. There 
is very little material in the form of accounts and other business papers 
which throws light upon the history of the concern as an economic enter- 
prise. There is likewise an almost entire absence of correspondence or 
letter books of the partners of the concern, which if available would be 
of the utmost value. The various agreements between the partners which 
formed the basis of the organization of the company at various times 
have been preserved and likewise copies of the journal kept by the 
bourgeois. The latter, however, are for the most part concerned with 
descriptions of the country in the interior and contain all too little 
information concerning the conduct of the business. In making any 
critical estimate of Mr. Davidson’s work, then, it must be constantly 
born in mind that he has been greatly handicapped owing to the fact 
that the records of the North West company itself have not been ob- 
tainable. After all is said, one can not but feel satisfied that the vol- 
ume contains nearly all of the available facts concerning the history 
of the company, from its origin in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century down through the turbulent years of strife with» rival fur 
companies and Lord Selkirk and the Red River colony, until its ab- 
sorption by the Hudson’s Bay company in 1821. There is one valu- 
able manuscript, however, which the writer does not mention. It is 
in the form of a folio of some eighty closely-written pages and is 
preserved in the Baby collection at the Bibliothéque St. Sulpice, 
Montreal. This folio contains the minutes of meetings of the North 
West partners held at Grand Portage and later at Kamanistiquia 
between the years 1801 and 1806. These minutes, which have never been 
published, contain a great deal of information relative to the administra- 
tion of the departments in the interior, the allotment of shares, and 
negotiations with the Hudson’s Bay, Michillimackinac, and American fur 
companies, while they also throw interesting sidclights upon the life of 
the interior. In some respects they constitute as valuable a source as any 
which the author has used. 

After due allowance has been made for the scarcity of material, how- 
ever, Mr. Davidson’s treatment of his subject leaves much to be desired 
First of all, his method is extremely labored and the reader cannot avoid 
a feeling that the author has been obsessed with the fear of omitting a 
single fact regardless of how essential it may be for the purpose of 
explaining what the North West company was and how it conducted its 
operations. The outlines of the story are obscured by the mass of detail 
which, if necessary at all, should have been relegated to the footnotes 
although they are already overburdened—or to one of the nineteen 
appendices. 
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In conclusion it may be noted that the volume contains several 
photographic reproductions of manuscript maps made by Peter 
Pond, on one of which is indicated the place on the St. Peter’s 
(Minnesota) River where he spent the winter of 1773-74, also 
that the chapter on “The Struggle with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany” tells the story of the Selkirk settlement in the Red River 
Valley. 

>. J. B. 


Portland Prairie in Present Times, Including a Treatise on the 
Physical Formation of Houston County. (Larimore, North 
Dakota, H. V. Arnold, 1919. 122, xl p.) 


Mr. Arnold is the author, editor, publisher and printer of a 
series of volumes on the history of small communities, familiar 
to him, in various parts of the Northwest. His most recent con- 
tribution to the field of local history supplements an earlier vol- 
ume, Old Times on Portland Prairie (1911. 120 p.). The scene 
of both these narratives is an agricultural community embracing 
portions of two townships, Winnebago and Wilmington, in the 
southern part of Houston County, Minnesota, and a small section 
of northern Iowa. In the earlier volume the author presents the 
history of this locality to the year 1880; in the later volume, in 
which that history is continued to the present, he emphasizes an 
aspect of his subject too often ignored by writers of local history, 
the economic and social development of the community in ques- 
tion. He repeats at times, in so doing, material published in the 
first narrative, but this is usually greatly condensed. 

The first three chapters of the present volume contain a general 
account of the development of Portland Prairie into a modern 
stock-raising and dairying community and of the consequent alter- 
ations in the life of the people. The opening chapter describes 
conditions in the pioneer period, from 1851 to 1865, for the sake 
of contrasting the “days of straw barns and generally indifferent 
houses” when the settler depended upon wheat raising for a liveli- 
hood with the more prosperous and improved aspect of the prairie 
farms in present times. A brief chapter on “An Intermediate 
Stage” treats of the transitional period between 1865 and 1900, 
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when living conditions were rapidly improving and the radical 
industrial change was taking place. A community transformed 
by these altered conditions is pictured in a third chapter on “Pres- 
ent Times.” Today the inhabitants of the region, in marked con- 
trast to those of half a century ago, have all the comforts and 
conveniences possible for the modern farmer ; today the district 
is a leading butter-producing section of the “Bread and Butter 
State.” Specific examples of the industrial evolution of the 
locality, consisting of sketches of “Some of the Prairies Farms,” 
are presented in chapter 5. Whenever possible, the author begins 
the history of a farm with the original acquisition of the land 
from the government; he then proceeds to discuss succeeding 
owners and their family records and to enumerate improvements 
on the property. The geography and geology of the region are 
treated in chapter 4 and in the appendix, respectively. 

Mr. Arnold has based his work upon information acquired by 
long residence in Portland Prairie and by personal acquaintance 
with its inhabitants. The book is somewhat crudely printed and, 
since the author is “accustomed to put whole pages in type with- 
out using any written copy,” it is not surprising that numerous 
typographical errors appear. This is a minor matter, however, 
compared to the service which Mr. Arnold has rendered not only 
to the community whose history is thus preserved, but to the 
cause of history in general, for the conditions and transforma- 
tions which he describes in detail are typical of agricultural com- 
munities throughout the Northwest. 

BertHa L. HEILBRON 


The Story of a Minnesotan. By LorEN WarREN COLLINS, former 
associate justice of the Minnesota Supreme Court. (N. p., 
n.d. 86 p. Portrait.) 


This autobiographical sketch, written by Judge Collins after 
his retirement from the supreme bench in 1904, was found among 
his papers after his death in 1912 and has just been published by 
his sons for private circulation. It is a narrative of considerable 
historical interest, not so much for the few striking experiences 
related as for its vivid portrayal of frontier life and conditions. 
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The first chapter covers the author’s boyhood days in Massa- 
chusetts, where he was born in 1838, and gives an account of a 
“Minnesota Colony” organized at Springfield in 1852, of which 
Judge Collins’s father was a member. The next chapter tells of 
the family’s trip to Minnesota in the winter and spring of 1854, 
of pioneer farming on Eden Prairie, and of the activities of a 
claim association. The father sold his claim in the fail of 1855 
and took his family back to Massachusetts, but the Minnesota 
fever was too strong for him and the following year found him 
keeping a hotel at a boom town named Lewiston, on the Cannon 
River, near Northfield. The future jurist took up a claim in 
Goodhue County, but his “ambition to till the soil was washed 
out” by a terrific hail storm and cloud-burst and in 1858 he turned 
to school teaching. The following year he commenced the study 
of law at Hastings, and he was soon taking a lively interest in 
politics. 

One chapter tells of Collins’s experiences as a member of the 
Seventh Minnesota Volunteer Infantry in the campaign against 
the Sioux in 1862, of guarding the Indian prisoners after the 
outbreak was over, and of the hanging of the condemned Indians 
at Mankato, which he witnessed. Another chapter is devoted to 
his Civil War services, which included commanding the military 
police of St. Louis for several months in 1864, and campaigning 


in Missouri, Tennessee, and Alabama. 

In May, 1866, Collins began the practice of law at St. Cloud. 
He tells many interesting incidents of life in this frontier com- 
munity and of his political career, which started with his election 
as county attorney in the fall of 1866 and culminated in his ap- 
pointment to the supreme court of the state in 1887. The famous 
contest between him and Robert C. Dunn for the Republican 
nomination for governor is treated only briefly. 

To the student of history Judge Collins’s autobiography is 
more valuable than most reminiscent narratives. In preparing it 
he evidently did not rely wholly on his memory but consulted 
letters and diaries and in some cases even searched through 
archives and newspaper files in the endeavor to secure all available 
information. The book is a distinct contribution to Minnesota 


history. 


Soton J. Buck 








MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The fifty-odd members and friends of the society who braved 
the elements on the night of December 8 to attend the open meet- 
ing of the executive council were rewarded with hearing a very 
interesting talk by Colonel George E. Leach on “The 151st United 
States Field Artillery in the World War.” The annual meeting 
of the society was held on January 12 and included an open ses- 
sion in the auditorium, which was filled to overflowing with an 
audience of about 225 people. The annual address, by Dr. Carl 
Russell Fish, professor of American history at the University 
of Wisconsin, was a brilliant analysis of “American Democracy.” 
The museum was open to the public both before and after the 
meeting, and most of those in attendance took advantage of the 
opportunity to inspect the exhibits. 


The following new members, all active, have been enrolled, dur- 
ing the quarter ending January 31, 1920: Arthur T. Adams, 
Willoughby M. Babcock Jr., David P. Jones, and Frederick W. 
Sardeson of Minneapolis ; Grover H. Wilsey of St. Paul; Edward 
C. Congdon of Duluth; John H. Hill of Ironton; Martin C. F. 
Schumann of Litchfield; Helen Benn Morse of East Grand 
Forks ; J. E. Haycraft of Fairmont; and Royal H. Holbrook of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Deaths during the same period include 
those of one honorary member, Charles H. Hitchcock of Hono- 
lulu, November 5; and of three active members, George Bertram 
Ware of St. Paul, December 23; the Reverend John Wright of 
St. Paul, December 24; and Dr. Caryl B. Storrs of Minneapolis, 
January 18. The death of Samuel A. Green of Boston, an hon- 
orary member, which occurred December 5, 1918, has not here- 
tofore been noted in the BULLETIN, 


The total number of members on the rolls of the society Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, was 514, of whom 16 are honorary, 68 corresponding, 
and 430 active members. The active members are further classi- 
fied as 293 life, 41 sustaining, and 96 annual. Thirty-seven new 
members were enrolled during the year, all active. Sixteen mem 
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bers were dropped for non-payment of dues, and fourteen died 
during the year, making a total loss of thirty. Of these twenty- 
six belonged to the class of active members, two were corre- 
sponding, and two were honorary members. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that there has been a net increase of eleven in the active 
membership and seven in the total membership. The society 
needs more active members, not for the dues, which on the aver- 
age do not equal the cost of the publications supplied to the mem- 
bers, but to enable it to keep in touch with a larger number of 
people and to bring about a more general appreciation of its serv- 
ices to the state and of the greater services which it might render 
under more favorable circumstances. 


The additions to the library in 1919 number 2,474 books and 
891 pamphlets, a total of 3,365. This total compares favorably 
with the acquisitions of recent years, but an analysis of the figures 
shows that only twenty-nine per cent of these items were acquired 
by purchase as compared with forty per cent of the accessions so 
acquired in 1918; the percentages of gifts rose from twenty to 
thirty-three and of exchanges from fourteen to nineteen. The 
decline in the number of purchased books and pamphlets reflects, 
of course, the increased prices, but it reflects also an actual 
decrease in the amount of money available for purchasing books. 
The increase in gifts and exchanges is a result of the activity 
of the librarian in soliciting material, as is also the increase in the 
number of serials, including magazines but not newspapers, cur- 
rently received. This rose from 1,461 to 2,040 during the year 
and practically all the new items come as gifts or exchanges. 


The year 1919 was marked by an increase over 1918 of about 
thirty-five per cent in the number of readers in the main library, 
and an increase of over seventy per cent in the number of books 
supplied to readers at the desk. Should the increase continue at 
this rate it will soon be necessary to employ an additional desk 
assistant if satisfactory service is to be maintained. 


The society has recently prepared two lists of its duplicate 
books and pamphlets, one of which is offered on priced and the 
other on unpriced exchange account. These lists will be sent to 
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any institution having duplicate material on historical or allied 
subjects that can be sent in exchange for these duplicates. 


A special exhibit of some of the oldest and most interesting of 
the single manuscripts belonging to the society was on display 
in the manuscript room for the first time in connection with the 
annual meeting of the society. Among the documents included 
was a commission issued by Governor William Clark of Missouri 
in 1816 to “Tar-mah-hah,” a Sioux of the Red Wing band, who, 
when most of his tribe supported the British in the War cf 1812, 
made his way to St. Louis and entered the American service as 
a scout. In recognition of his services and his loyalty the gover- 
nor gave him this commission commending him as a chief to the 
Indians and to the officers and men of the army of the United 
States. Soiled and worn, mended and mounted and remounted 
on every kind of paper, even wall paper, the old commission was 
carried by Tamahaw and exhibited by him with unbounded pride 
on every possible occasion until the time of his death about 1865. 
It then passed into the hands of other Indians but finally, in 1884, 
was secured by Francis Talbot of Wabasha, who sent it to the 
Minnesota Historical Society. Another item in the exhibit of 
equal if not greater popular interest was an old account book 
kept by a fur-trader from 1836 to 1840 in which the articles sold 
are indicated by various symbols such, for example, as a rectangle 
for a blanket. Occasionally the trader went so far as to repre 
sent his debtors by crude drawings such as the figure of a bird for 
Gray Eagle and that of a four-footed creature for Red Dog. The 
science of numbers seems to have been known to him and his 
figures are carefully and accurately made. Two documents of 
colonial date in the exhibit were an original letter written by 
George Washington, August 12, 1754, dealing with events of the 
French and Indian War, and a commission signed by Patrick 
Henry in 1777. A Lincoln manuscript, one of the society’s most 
priceless possessions, was also on display. Dated December 6, 
1862, it recalls the culminating event of the Sioux massacre when 
thirty-eight Indians were executed at Mankato. The manuscript 
is the original order, in Lincoln’s own hand, issued to Brigadier 
General Henry H. Sibley, for the execution of these Indians. It 
gives the name of each Indian in full and his number in the 
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record and is signed “Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States.” Special exhibits of interesting documents are always 
on display on the tables in the manuscript room (209) and all 
persons interested are invited to come in and see them. 


Six history hours for children have been held in the museum 
during the last three months, with talks by members of the 
society’s staff as follows: “Pioneer Newspaper Editors,” by 
Dorothy A. Heinemann, November 8; “A Pioneer Thanksgiving,” 
by Bertha L. Heilbron, November 22; “A Hundred Years of 
Travel,” by Mary B. Kimball, December 6; “Christmas in Many 
Lands,” by Ilona B. Schmidt, December 20; “The Indian on the 
Warpath,” by Willoughby M. Babcock Jr., January 10; and 
“Life in an Indian Village,” also by Mr. Babcock, January 24. 
The attendance at these meetings sometimes runs as high as 185. 
Seventeen classes with a total of 387 students visited the museum 
during the same period. 


Mr. Babcock, the curator of the museum, spent ten days in 
December visiting the museum of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin and the Milwaukee Public Museum for the purpose 
of studying their methods of handling museum problems. 


GIFTS 


The society has recently received from Mrs. Abigail Gardner 
Sharp of Arnolds Park, Lake Okoboji, lowa, an autographed 
copy of the seventh revised edition of her book, History of the 
Spirit Lake Massacre and Captivity of Miss Abbie Gardner. 
The first edition of this book, a copy of which is in the possession 
of this society, was copyrighted in 1885 and the last edition, just 
received, in 1918. The autographed inscription reads as follows: 
“Presented to Minnesota Historical Society by the author in 
grateful remembrance of the action taken by Minnesota for my 
release from captivity among the Sioux Indians in 1857.” 


Mr. Howard S. Abbott of Minneapolis has presented to the 
society a collection of pamphlets, 443 in number, dealing with 
the legal and financial affairs of the Union Pacific and several 
other railroads of the country. 
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What it cost to live in Minnesota in 1856, as shown by the 
account book of Benjamin C. Baldwin, recently presented to the 
society by his daughter, Miss Clara Baldwin of St. Paul, is an 
interesting study in these days of soaring prices. Mr. Baldwin, 
a civil engineer, came to Minnesota in December, 1855, settling 
first at Lake City, where he engaged in land surveying and in 
preparing and recording legal papers. 


To a son of one of the early fur-traders, now a man nearing 
ninety years of age, the Reverend Clement H. Beaulieu of Le 
Sueur, the society is indebted for a number of pictures and news- 
paper clippings and a few manuscripts concerning the old Crow 
Wing settlement and the Beaulieu family. His father, also 
Clement H., was born at Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin Territory, 
in 1810 and for many years was a prominent trader among the 
Chippewa both in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Unfortunately his 
papers and journals were practically all destroyed by fire in recent 
years. A mere fragment of these consisting of three promissory 
notes, two letters, and one sheet of accounts have been included. 
The letters were written in 1856 by Julius A. Fay, principal of a 
private school at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, to Dr. Charles W 
Borup and give reports of the progress of Dr. Borup’s son and 
his nephews, Charles and Clement Beaulieu. The sheet of 
accounts is rendered to C. H. Beaulieu for the expenses of his 
sons at this school. The three papers are a most interesting com- 
mentary on the efforts made by these early pioneers to give their 
children the advantages of an eastern education. 


A list of Civil War volunteers credited to Little Falls, Mor- 
rison County, and certified by Oscar Malmros, adjutant general, 
August 11, 1864, is an interesting addition to our records of that 
war. The list was found among the papers of Miss Sadie Fuller, 
deceased, and was presented to the society by the Transcript Pub- 
lishing Company of Little Falls, through the courtesy of E. M. 
La Fond, manager. 

Two unique manuscripts relating to Chippewa Indians have 
recently been received through the courtesy of Dr. Folwell from 
Mr. Arthur G. Douglass of Minneapolis. One of the papers is a 
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receipt of nine Chippewa chiefs for flour and pork distributed at 
Long Lake, May 30, 1874, by Ebenezer Douglass, United States 
Indian agent ; the other is a pictorial roll of Mille Lac Indians of 
“Man-zo-maunay’s band at Sole’s payment, October 29, 1873.” 
The receipt also contains the mark of a chief “Monsomannay.” 
This name recalls a spirited controversy which arose in August, 
1914, when, in accordance with legislative action, a monument 
was erected at Fort Ridgely bearing the following inscription: 
“Erected by the State of Minnesota in Recognition of and to 
Commemorate the Loyal and Efficient Services Rendered to the 
State by Chief Mon-zoo-man-nee and the Chippewa Indians Dur- 
ing the Sioux Outbreak and the Civil War.” Although it was 
proved at that time there had been an Indian by that name 
among the Chippewa, just what he had done to deserve such 
special recognition by the state was not made clear. In the pic- 
torial roll presented each family is represented by a grotesque 
figure and the members of the family are denoted by straight 
lines which resemble sticks. No names whatever appear on the 
roll, but the number of persons thus pictured totals one hundred 


and eight. 


An interesting old panorama depicting the Sioux Outbreak of 
1862 in all its horrors has been given to the society by Mr. Burt 
W. Eaton of Rochester. It was painted by John Stephens of 
Rochester in 1867, and consists of thirty-one scenes many. of 
which were composed under the direction of persons who had 
gone through the massacre. The separate canvasses are fastened 
together so as to make a continuous series. This panorama was 
exhibited in various parts of the state for a time and then dis- 
appeared until Mr. Eaton discovered it in Winona in 1917. 


A large pastel portrait of the late Archbishop Ireland has been 
presented to the society by Mrs. Julius R. Hilgedick of Saint 
Paul, through the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. John Cannon. The 
portrait was made in the early nineties by the Sisters of Saint 
Agatha’s Conservatory and represents the prelate in the prime 


of life. 


An excellent oil painting of James M. Goodhue, editor of the 
Minnesota Pioneer, the first newspaper printed in Minnesota 
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Territory, has been presented to the society by his daughter, 
Mrs. Eve Goodhue Tarbox of Saint Paul, through the courtesy 
of Mrs. A. C. Heath and Miss Amelia Ames. 


Two copies of a large photographic reproduction of pictures 
of 322 “Pioneer Residents of Mantorville,” Minnesota, have been 
presented by Messrs. Samuel A. Lord, George B. Edgerton, and 
Cordenio A. Severance, of St. Paul but natives of Mantorville. 
The pictures were collected in connection with the home-coming 
celebration held there last summer. 


From Mrs. Victoria A. Law of Minneapolis the society has 
received three interesting additions to its collection of pictures of 
early settlers. These are a photograph of Captain Jedediah Caleff 
who came to Nininger, Minnesota, from New Brunswick in the 
early fifties ; a crayon portrait of Mrs. Susan Caleff who came to 
Nininger in 1856; and a pastel portrait of Mrs. Lizzie S. Bowler, 
the mother of the donor and widow of James M. Bowler. 


Mr. Harold Dosé of St. Paul has presented framed pastel 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. John B. Cook. Mr. Cook came to St. 
Paul in 1855 and was the founder of the St. Paul Omnibus 
Company. 


A photograph of Winona in 1868 and a photographic reproduc- 
tion of a painting of the river front at Winona in 1870 are gifts 
of Mr. Orrin F. Smith of Winona. 


Major James C. Ferguson of St. Paul has presented several 
interesting relics which recall the life of the Indians on the 
plains and the hardships of the soldiers in the remote frontier 
military posts. A beaded saddle of Sioux workmanship, used 
at Fort Totten in 1875, beaded knife sheathes of Indian manu- 
facture, and a pair of beaded buckskin trousers, which were 
made for his father, James B. Ferguson, at Fort Yates by an 
Indian woman, for use in the campaign of 1877, are among the 
specimens. 

A silver Presidential medal bearing the bust of Franklin Pierce 
and the date 1853, which was presented to the famous Chippewa 
chief, Hole-in-the-Day, has been deposited with the society by 
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Mrs. Charles L. Spencer of Saint Paul. Mrs. Spencer has also 
presented a fine pair of beaded buckskin leggins, two small 
turtles made of deerskin and beads, and several other interesting 
Indian articles. 


An interesting addition to the collection of specimens in the 
museum illustrating the religious history of the state, is the 
shofer or ceremonial horn which was used in the Jewish syna- 
gogue at St. Paul in 1856. The instrument is made from a ram’s 
horn, and it was sounded on the Day of Atonement and the 
Jewish New Year’s Day. It was presented by Mrs. Levi Herz of 
Paynesville, Minnesota. Mrs. Herz has also loaned for a special 
exhibit in the museum a collection of antique ceremonial articles 
connected with the Jewish Passover Eve festival. 


Mrs. Albert R. Hall of St. Paul has presented an interesting 
collection of old china and pressed glass including several pieces 
of blue Staffordshire ware, also two powder horns which were 
carried by her grandfather, Joseph Parvin, before 1820. 


On behalf of the Danish Red Cross unit of Saint Paul, Mrs. 
Victor Ingemann has presented to the society the silk Red Cross 
banner used by the organization. The unit was formed in April, 
1918, and demobilized in December of the following year. 


Brigadier General Arthur Johnson of Camp Custer, Michigan, 
has presented to the society the gas mask which was used by him 
while in France, and also a German gas mask in its tin container, 
which was picked up on the Argonne battlefield. 





NEWS AND COMMENT 


The 1919 meeting of the American Historical Association was 
held at Cleveland, December 29-31, with the recently founded 
American Agricultural History Society, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, the American Political Science 
Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and the 
National Municipal League holding sessions at the same time 
and place. Two papers read at the sessions of the American 
Agricultural History Society should be of interest to students of 
Minnesota history: “Possibilities of Intensive Research in 
Agricultural History,” by R. W. Kelsey; and “The Internal 
Grain Trade of the United States During the Civil War,” by 
Louis B. Schmidt. The only representative of Minnesota on the 
historical programs was Norman S. B. Gras, professor of history 
in the University of Minnesota, who read a paper on “The 
Present Condition of Economic History.” 


The survey of “Historical Activities in the Trans-Mississippi 
Northwest, 1917-1919,” in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review for December, is by John C. Parish of the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa. 


The careers of twelve men, typical of as many fields of activity 
in the history of the state, are being dealt with in a series of 
articles by E. Dudley Parsons which are appearing under the 
heading “Leaders of Minnesota Progress” in the Sunday issues 
of the Minneapolis Journal beginning January 18. The life of 
James Shields, the Irish boy who crossed the sea in 1826 and in 
the course of half a century became famous as a soldier and 
statesman on three frontiers, is sketched in the first article; the 
career of Minnesota’s most notable frontiersman, “Henry Sibley, 
Trader,” is the subject of the second article. 


Clays and Shales of Minnesota, by Frank F. Grout, with con- 
tributions by Edgar K. Soper, has been issued by the United 
States Geological Survey as number 678 of its Bulletins (1919. 
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259 p.). The volume “comprises a discussion of the distribution, 
origin, properties, classification, and adaptability of the clays and 
shales” of the state, with emphasis upon the possible economic 
value of the more important deposits. 


The “Herman-Morris Folio” containing maps of the Herman, 
Barrett, Chokio, and Morris Quadrangles in Grant, Stevens, 
Douglas, and Pope counties, Minnesota, is a recent addition to 
the Geologic Atlas of the United States which is being compiled 
by the United States Geological Survey. 


In an article in the Minneapolis Tribune for January 11, Eliza- 
beth McLeod Jones discusses the history of the fur trade in 
Minnesota and the Northwest. The present popularity of fur 
garments has caused her to recall the days when furs were seen 
here only as pelts and “trading posts were scattered throughout 
this Northwestern territory.” Beginning with Groseilliers and 
Radisson, the first traders to enter the territory of the state, the 
author traces step by step the growth of this industry, stopping 
now and then to compare modern with pioneer methods and 
conditions. The French, British, and American periods are 
all briefly discussed. The greater part of the narrative, how- 
ever, is devoted to an account of the American trade since the 
establishment of Fort Snelling in 1819. Certain interesting 
phases of that trade such as reckoning values in terms of musk- 
rat skins, the use of a pictorial code by illiterate traders in 
keeping accounts, and the employment of Red River carts as a 
means of transportation receive special attention. The careers of 
early traders furnish material for other substantial portions of 
the narrative in which, among others, the experiences of Joseph 
R. Brown, Henry H. Sibley, Joseph Renville, Henry M. Rice, 
and Pierre Bottineau are sketched. Although not always strictly 
accurate in her statements, Mrs. Jones has collected her material 
with much skill. She has not depended merely upon secondary 
sources but has drawn from original narratives, such as that of 
Penicaut, and has made extensive use of manuscripts in the 
possession of the Minnesota Historical Society, notably of the 
Sibley Papers. The illustrations accompanying the article include 
portraits of traders, two views of the Sibley hOuse at Mendota, 
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and reproductions of pages from traders’ account books and of 
the traders’ license issued to Sibley in 1835. 


The concluding chapter of Captain George B. Merrick’s 
“Steamboats and Steamboatmen of the Upper Mississippi: 
Descriptive, Personal and Historical,” is published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of Burlington, Iowa, for December 6 and 
another chapter, previously omitted, appears in the same paper 
for December 20. The author has surmounted many obstacles 
(see ante, 3:234) in publishing this work, which “has fixed 
securely in our recorded history the story of navigation on the 
upper Mississippi, from its beginning in 1823, down to the 
present.” “The Old Boats,” a section of the Post devoted to 
“Valuable Contributions to River History, Supplementary to 
Captain Merrick’s narrative,” includes two articles of Minnesota 
interest in the issues for November 1 and January 10. The 
first is an account by Samuel R. Van Sant of the “Second Vir- 
ginia, Built at Wabasha in 1910”; the second is an obituary by 
George H. Hazzard, of Captain Oscar F. Knapp, “the last of 
the early upper St. Croix steamboat captains,” who died in St. 
Paul on January 1. 


The biography and reminiscences of William Cairncross, “dean 
of boatmen,” are published in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for 
December 21, in an article entitled “Old Thrills of Life on River 
Craft Recalled by Pioneer.” His adventures as a riverman from 
1847 to 1856 are described at length. Of special interest to 
Minnesotans is that portion of the narrative which deals with 
his experiences after 1861 as a pioneer farmer residing near 
Henderson, Minnesota. 


“Famous Iowa Town Sees ‘Second Opportunity’ in River 
Traffic Revival” is the title of an article in the Minneapolis 
Journal for November 9, dealing with that period in the history 
of McGregor, Iowa when the town was the “greatest primary 
wheat market north of Dubuque” and the trade center to which 
the farmers of northeastern Iowa and southeastern Minnesota 
brought their produce. The use of steamboats on the Mississippi 
River for commercial purposes and the growth of railroad trans- 
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portation, the two elements which, in turn, caused and destroyed 
the prosperity of McGregor, are dealt with at some length. 


, 


The “History of the Labor Movement in Minnesota,” instal- 
ments of which have appeared in the Year Books of the Minne- 
sota State Federation of Labor for some years past, is continued 
in the 1919 number. One chapter in this issue deals with the 
general trend of the movement throughout the state during the 
decade beginning in 1885, another is confined in scope to the 
city of Duluth. The history and aims of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which held its annual convention in St. Paul in 
1918, are dealt with in a third chapter. Accounts of the war 
activities and the reconstruction program of the national organi- 
zation appear in other parts of the volume. A valuable addition 
to the present number is a “Directory of Trade and Labor 
Unions” in Minnesota. 


The semicentennial of an important incident in the state’s 
history, Dr. William W. Folwell’s formal induction into the 
presidency of the University of Minnesota, is commemorated in 
an article in the Minneapolis Tribune for December 21. A 
description of the university as its first president found it upon 
his arrival in Minnesota is followed by an account of his work 
in building up the institution and in creating a student body for 
it by establishing a system of free secondary schools. The 
article is illustrated with portraits of Dr. Folwell and a picture 
of the “Old Main.” 


Mr. Theodore C. Blegen’s contribution to the history of Nor- 
wegian immigration in the December and January numbers of 
the North Star consists of the story of “Two Norse Argonauts: 
Ole and Ansten Nattestad,” who came to America in 1837, 
located finally in Wisconsin, and were influential in promoting 
immigration. The article concludes with an analysis of Ole 
Nattestad’s Description of a Journey to North America, which 
was published at Drammen, Norway, in 1839. 


A journal of proceedings with the Indians kept by Major 
Robert Rogers from September 21, 1766, to July 26, 1767, while 
he was commandant at Michillimackinac, is published in part 2 
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of volume 28 of the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society (1919). It is a valuable contribution to the knowledge 
of fur-trading activities and Indian affairs in the whole region 
of the upper Great Lakes and upper Mississippi Valley during 
the years covered. Students of Minnesota history will be 
especially interested in accounts of conflicts between the Sioux 
and the Chippewa. The document is edited, with an introduction, 
by William L. Clements. 


An article by the Reverend John Rothensteiner entitled “The 
Northeastern Part of the Diocese of St. Louis under Bishop 
Rosati,” is published in two instalments in the October and 
January issues of the /Ilinois Catholic Historical Review. Organ- 
ized in 1826, the St. Louis diocese, according to the author, 
“comprised all of Arkansas, Missouri and Iowa and the Indian 
territories beyond the Missouri line” to which was added the 
“spiritual care” and, in 1834, the actual territory of northern 
Illinois. The present article is especially concerned with this 
later district, extended, however, in its “geographical limits so 
as to include the adjoining counties of Missouri, lowa and Wis- 
consin.” This territory “in the early days of Bishop Rosati, 
really formed . . . one single, distinct missionary field, sepa- 
rated from other parts of the diocese by miles and miles of path- 
less wilderness.” The major part of the account is devoted to 
a discussion of “how the Catholic religion was carried from St. 
Louis” to the three frontier settlements of Galena, Prairie du 
Chien, and Dubuque. The article, which is based almost 
entirely upon the papers of Bishop Rosati and his subordinates, 
contains many documents in full. One of these of special interest 
is a letter from the Reverend Samuel Mazzuchelli, “missionary 
of the Northwest Territory,” dated at Prairie du Chien, Septem- 
ber 29, 1832, in which the writer discusses the state of religion 
and missionary activity among both Indians and whites at Green 
Bay, around Lake Superior, and in the upper Mississippi country. 


The taking of the fourteenth census of the United States has 
aroused interest in the first Minnesota census taken in 1849, the 
original returns of which are in the manuscript collections of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. The methods used by enu- 
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merators in taking this census are described and extracts from the 
returns are included in articles appearing in the St. Paul Dispatch 
for January 14 and the St. Paul Daily News for January 18. 


Articles about the first Thanksgiving day in Minnesota are pub- 
lished in the St. Paul Daily News and the Minneapolis Journal 
for November 23. The News article reproduces in full a letter 
in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society, which was 
written December 3, 1850, by a group of clergymen, including 
the Reverend Edward D. Neill, to Governor Ramsey and 
requested him to proclaim Thursday, December 26, a day of 
worship and thanksgiving. It also quotes extensively from the 
resulting proclamation taken from the original “Executive 
Journal” in the society’s collection of state archives. The article 
in the Journal presents Governor Ramsey’s proclamation of 
December 6, 1850, in full, followed by a brief account of the 
way in which the day was celebrated. Extracts from a prophetic 
sermon delivered by Dr. Neill in St. Paul on that day are included 
in the account. 


An Authentic List of the Victims of the Indian Massacre and 
War 1862 to 1865, by Marion P. Satterlee (Minneapolis, 1919. 
8 p.) is the “latest revision of the list filed with the State His- 
torical Society” in 1916 (see ante, 2: 399). The present list has 
been not only verified and augmented, but it has been greatly 
improved by rearrangement. The total of “Citizens and Citizen- 
Soldiers killed or died” is placed at 411 and the total of “Enlisted 
Soldiers killed by Indians,” at 77. Mr. Satterlee has also com- 
piled a list of the Indians who participated in the massacre 
(10 p.). This includes the names of 38 “Dakota Indians Hanged 
at Mankato, Dec. 26, 1862”; of 177 “Imprisoned at Rock Island, 
Iil., in 1863”; and of 30 “Killed in the Outbreak of 1862.” 


The Minnesota department of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans has recently published a Roster (1919. 194 p.), which 
contains a general “History of the Department of Minnesota, 
U. S. W. V.,” by Hugo V. Koch, and special histories of the 
individual camps. The book is illustrated with portraits of 


officers of the organization. 
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The issues of the Western Magazine for December and Jan- 
uary contain sketches of the careers of “Knute Nelson, Twelfth 
Governor of Minnesota and U. S. Senator” and of “David Mars-~ 
ton Clough, Thirteenth Governor of Minnesota,” in the section 
entitled “State Builders of the West.” 


The fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of Augsburg 
Seminary, a Minneapolis theological college, was celebrated by 
the faculty, alumni, and students of the school on November 28, 
29, and 30. The history of the institution is well outlined in the 
Minneapolis Tribune for November 23. The narrative includes 
sketches of the life and work of the founders of the school and 
of the more prominent members of the faculty and alumni. 
The influence of the school upon the development of the educa- 
tional system of Minneapolis is also pointed out. Portraits of 
the founders and promoters of the growth of the college accom- 
pany the article. 


The semicentennial of Our Savior’s Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of Minneapolis was celebrated during the week of Decem- 
ber 7. An article appears in the Minneapolis Tribune for that 
date in which the history of the church is sketched. 


Sixty surviving members of the Minneapolis Veteran Volun- 
teer Firemen’s Association attended the fifty-second annual meet- 
ing of that organization on January 24. Such events as the 
“organization of the St. Anthony hook and ladder company in 
1857” and the first “general alarm fire” in 1860 were recalled 
by the pioneer guardians of the city’s safety. 


The tardy redemption of a one dollar bill of the “wild cat” 
type of currency issued in 1864 by the Minneapolis Bank, is the 
occasion for an interesting article in the Minneapolis Journal 
for November 9 dealing with the financial history of the city 
during the fifty-five years of the note’s circulation. A portion of 
the narrative sketches the history of the Minneapolis Bank, which 
was founded by Jacob K. Sidle and Peter Wolford in 1857 and 
from which the First and Security National Bank of the present 
is a lineal descendant. Biographical notes on early officials, stock- 
holders and directors of the bank are included in the account. 
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Pictures of the old bank note, which is being preserved by the 
First and Security National Bank as a “souvenir of pioneer 
banking days in Minneapolis,” and of the building occupied by 
the “old First National bank, the successor of the Minneapolis 
bank,” are reproduced with the article. 


Pioneer banking days in Minneapolis were again recalled when 
the chief clerk of the First and Security National Bank discov- 
ered the ledger of the Sidle and Wolford Company in a basement 
vault. The book, in which entries were first made in April, 
1861, is described in the Minneapolis Tribune for November 30. 
It contains the “entire records of the old bank, including individ- 
ual accounts”; it reveals “an itemized expense account of early 
Minneapolis men”; and it discloses the comparatively small scale 
on which business was transacted at the time. The description 
is accompanied by a photograph of the page of the ledger con- 
taining the expense account of the bank for the year 1861. 


“When the ’Phone was Young in Minneapolis” is the title of 
an interesting article in the Minneapolis Journal for January 11. 
The growth of the present telephone system is “so closely related 
with the whole city’s advancement that the men who help[ed] 
build the early lines have compiled a history of the work.” Herein 
the inconveniences cheerfully tolerated by telephone subscribers 
in the years following 1877, when the first instrument was 
installed by Richard H. Hankinson, are dwelt upon. Of greater 
value is the portion of the narrative dealing with the organization 
of the Northwestern Telephone Company in 1878 and with the 
personnel of the first officers of the company, of the first general 
staff, and of the first ten subscribers. The later experiences of 
some of the individuals “who installed the switchboards, built 
the lines, and kept the system going” as members of that first 
staff are also discussed. Portraits of Mr. Hankinson and some 
of his coworkers and a picture of the old Minneapolis City 
Hall, where the city’s first telephone exchange was located, illus- 
trate the article. 


Extracts from a paper recently prepared by Mrs. Sophie 
Krueger of Minneapolis describing personal incidents in the early 
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days of the city’s transportation system are published in an 
article in the Minneapolis Journal for December 7. Herein the 
humble origin of what has become an established institution is 
discussed and the discomfort endured by passengers on the horse 
cars of 1879 is contrasted with the ease enjoyed by travelers on 
the comparatively luxurious electric cars of the present. 


Some information about the use ot school buildings in Minne- 
apolis for singing schools and other community affairs half a 
century ago, derived from the records of the school board, is 
contained in an interview with Dr. Charles M. Jordan, superin- 
tendent emeritus of the Minneapolis schools, in the Minneapolis 
Journal for December 7. Dr. Jordan considers the community 

«“ 


singing which has been so popular recently to be merely “a 
revival of an old custom.” 


The days when the sport of horse racing was in its prime are 
recalled in an article in the Minneapolis Journal for November 
23, entitled “Minneapolis Horsemen Get Out Earmuffs for Ice 
Sport but Sigh for Old Track Days.” The article is illustrated 
with a portrait of Colonel William S. King and a photograph 
showing a crowd watching a race at one of his fairs. 


The history of the bronze figure representing the Angel Gabriel 
which was brought to St. Anthony in 1857 by James M. Winslow 
and mounted on the flagstaff of his hotel, the Winslow House, 
and which is now on the flagstaff of the Minneapolis Exposition 
Building is sketched in an article in the Minneapolis Journal for 
December 7. 


The services conducted by the Christ Lutheran Church of St. 
Paul on December 7 commemorated two important events in its 
history, the incorporation of the congregation fifty years ago and 
the dedication of the present church building four years ago. 


Articles on the early history of St. Paul are appearing from 
time to time in the magazine section accompanying the Sunday 
issue of the St. Paul Daily News. That for December 7 contains 
an account of the beginnings of real estate advertising in Minne- 
sota under the title “Col. Hewitt, Pioneer St. Paul Booster.” The 
reminiscent narratives of “St. Paul Before This,” contributed 
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weekly by Benjamin Backnumber, also appear in the magazine 
section. The story of the “Ups and Downs of the St. Paul Globe” 
is the subject of the number for November 30. The one for De- 
cember 7 entitled “That Indian ‘Battle’ in Our Streets,” includes 
a history of the old Pioneer Building, where the three Sioux who 
were attacked by eighteen Chippewa on April 9, 1853, took 
refuge. The Reverend Edward D. Neill’s lifelong activities in 
promoting the welfare of Minnesota; the career of Louis E. 
Fisher, a pioneer St. Paul editor; and the belligerent character 
of Aaron Goodrich, “Minnesota’s First Chief Justice,” are dis- 
cussed in the numbers of this series for December 21, 28, and 
January 4, respectively. 


The history of a representatitve St. Paul wholesale concern is 
outlined in 65 Years of Service (St. Paul, 1919. 34 p.), a 
pamphlet published by Foley Brothers’ Grocery Company for the 
purpose of presenting to their employees a brief sketch of the 
organization from its beginning. The narrative opens with a 
sketch of the city of St. Paul as it appeared in 1855, the year in 
which the firm was founded as the “unpretentious general mer- 
chandise establishment of Temple and Beaupre.” The changes 
since that time in the scope of the stock handled by the concern, 
in the methods used in reaching its trade and delivering its 
goods, and in the location and size of its buildings, as set forth 
in the pamphlet, are typical of the industrial development of 
the city as a whole. Changes in the personnel of members and 
employees of the firm are also noted in the narrative. The 
pamphlet is attractively illustrated with portraits of the men who 
are responsible for the present prosperity of the business and 
with reproductions of pages from the early accounts of the 
concern. 


Some of the successive changes on the staff of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press during the past forty years are noted and a few 
outstanding personalities and careers are sketched in an article 
reminiscent of the early days of that paper written by John Tal- 
man, newspaper librarian of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
and published in the St. Paul Dispatch and St. Paul Pioneer 
Press American for January. The author is loud in his praises 
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of Frank Moore, for many years “foreman of the Pioneer Press 
newsroom.” 


The origin of the names of St. Paul streets, parks, playgrounds, 
and other public places is discussed in an article in the St. Paul 
Daily News for December 14. 


When Blue Earth County Was Young, by George W. Allyn, 
published as a reprint from the Madison Lake Times (1919. 
40 p.), is a reminiscent narrative of the personal experiences of 
the author and his associates in the northeastern portion of that 
county. The account opens in 1855 when the author and his 
parents with four other families settled in the Plum Valley near 
the border line between Blue Earth and Waseca counties. This 
little group of pioneers was the nucleus of the town of Madison 
Lake. Their experiences, surroundings, means of communica- 
tion, the conditions of their life, and their relations with the 
Indians before and during the Sioux massacre, are subjects dealt 
with at length. Considerable information about the eflonomic 
development of the region is included in the account. Emphasis 
is placed upon the growth of the industry in which the author was 
engaged, the cordwood business; and perhaps the most valuable 
portion of the volume deals with the effect of the coming of the 
railroads upon this industry (pp. 10-14). 


The purchase of the Mankato Review by the Mankato Free 
Press is the occasion for the publication of a history of the 
newspapers of Mankato in the weekly issue of the former paper 
for November 11, of the latter for November 14, and the daily 
issues of both for November 8. The predominating subject of 
the article is the career of John C. Wise Sr., who, in 1858, 
founded the Mankato Record, one of the two papers which were 
later merged to form the Free Press, and, in 1869, established 
the Review. In the Free Press the article is accompanied by 
portraits of Mr. Wise and his sons, who were associated with 
him and who continued the publication of the Review to the 
present; in the Review the illustrations consist of portraits of 
Mr. Wise and of some of the proprietors and editors of the Free 
Press. 
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“The Kensington Rune Stone, Is It the Oldest Native Docu- 
ment of American History?” by Hjalmar R. Holand, in the 
December number of the Wisconsin Magazine of History, is a 
presentation of the case for the authenticity of the inscription 
on the stone by its foremost advocate. The principal contribution 
of the article is contained in Mr. Holand’s interpretation of the 
expression “day’s journey,” as used in the inscription, to mean 
a “recognized unit of distance,” based on the usual rate of 
progress of a sailing vessel along the shore, that is, about eighty 
miles. 


Other articles in the December number of the Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History are: “A Forgotten Trail,” by James H. 
McManus, in which an attempt is made to trace the route of a 
party which included the Reverend Alfred Brunson and some 
English miners on an overland trip from Prairie du Chien to 
Lake Superior in 1842; “Portage, the Break in a Historic Water- 
way,” by W. A. Titus (“Historic Spots in Wisconsin” series), 
which is accompanied by two pictures of Fort Winnebago; and 
chapter 4 of “The Story of Wisconsin, 1634-1848,” by Louise 
P. Kellogg, which deals with “Territorial Foundations and Devel- 
opments.” An excellent picture of Mayzhuckegeshig, a Chippewa 
chief who died at Beaulieu, Minnesota, August 29, 1919, forms 
the frontispiece of this issue, and a sketch of his career is pre- 
sented in the section devoted to a “Survey of Historical 


Activities” (p. 263). 


“The Nonpartisan League in North Dakota; The Story of 
America’s Most Remarkable Farmers’ Political Movement,” is 
the title of an article by Rasmus B. Saby of Cornell University 
in the North Star for January. The author attempts to give an 
objective treatment of this highly controversial subject. 


An historical anniversary of marked interest will be celebrated 
in western Canada on May 2 by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
On this date two hundred and fifty years ago, Charles II issued 
a charter founding the company and granting to it an enormous 
tract of land. This great organization continues to thrive despite 
its age; it is still a powerful factor in the commercial life of 
Canada and many of its early forts and trading posts are now 
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prosperous municipalities. Four of these, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
Calgary, and Edmonton, have been chosen as the principal cities 
for the celebration of next May. 


A hitherto unpublished document written about 1763 by an 
unknown author and entitled “Memoire sur la partie occidentale 
du Canada, depuis Michillimakinac jusqu’au fleuve du Missis- 
sipi,” appears in the January and February numbers of Le 
Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, published by La Societé des 
Etudes Historiques at Beauceville, Quebec. The document con- 
sists of descriptions of the two canoe routes most frequently 
used by French traders in making the trip from Mackinac and 
the Great Lakes to the Mississippi River—that by way of the Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers and that by way of the Chicago and Illinois 
rivers. 


The Annual Report of the Thunder Bay Historical Society for 
1919 (Fort William, Ontario. 29 p.) contains a paper on “The 
Founding of Fort William Mission and the Jesuit Missionaries,” 
by Eugenie Robin, and an interesting study of “The Ojibway 
Indian,” by P. H. Godsell. It is interesting to note that this is 
the tenth report published by this society, which has its home on 
the northern shore of Lake Superior only a short distance from 
the international boundary. 


War History ACctrIvITIES 


Through an arrangement with the Soldiers’ Bonus Board, 
already noted, the Minnesota War Records Commission has 
received over eighty thousand service records of Minnesota 
soldiers, sailors, and marines. Similar records, on special forms, 
have been secured directly from large numbers of Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries, Red Cross nurses, and other army welfare workers. 
In many cases these summary records are accompanied by illus- 
trative and documentary material which adds greatly to their 
value as personal records. 


A number of important additions have been made to the state 
collection of reports and narratives, in manuscript form, covering 
the activities of leading state and local war agencies. Among 
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these may be noted a complete set of concise statements relating 
to the personnel and activities of the state and county branches 
of the food administration ; the final report of the federal fuel 
administrator for Minnesota; reports on the war activities of 
the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association ; an account of 
the recruiting of engineers in St. Paul; and a “Record of the War 
and Civil Service of the Members of the Minnesota Society of 
the Sons of the Revolution,” compiled by Harry T. Drake of 
St. Paul. 


Although the official records of most branches of federal 
agencies and national organizations engaged in war work in 
Minnesota have either been sent to Washington or retained by 
the local branches under orders from national headquarters, the 
Minnesota War Records Commission has been successful in ac- 
quiring custody of files of official correspondence and papers of 
a number of important war agencies. The director of the United 
States Employment Service in Minnesota has turned over to the 
commission for safe-keeping the original files of the branch 
offices of the service at Bemidji, St. Cloud, Mankato, and Albert 
Lea. These records consist of applications for employment, veca- 
tional cards, employers’ requisitions, official orders, daily reports, 
and correspondence. From the department of home economics of 
the state agricultural college, which was closely associated with 
the food administration and other agencies in the campaign for 
food conservation, the commission has received complete files of 
official correspondence, reports, and records of experiments. The 
correspondence conducted in connection with the state manage- 
ment of the United War Work Campaign, and the 1918 official 
file of the Minnesota branch of the Y. M. C. A. War Council 
are other notable acquisitions. Newly acquired records of strictly 
local agencies include the correspondence and papers of the 
Americanization Committee, an auxiliary of the Minnesota Com- 
mission of Public Safety, and a roster and records of the recruit- 
ing, in Minneapolis, of the famous “Roosevelt regiment.” 


The commission has received from individuals a number of 
noteworthy collections of printed, manuscript, and graphic 
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material which bears upon the various war activities in which 
the several donors participated. Such collections have been 
contributed by Sergeant Richard S. Stone, Minneapolis, who was 
engaged in army personnel work at Camp Grant ; Hugo V. Koch, 
St. Paul, former director of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice in Minnesota ; Donald R. Cotton, St. Paul, regional advisor for 
the United States War Industries Board and leader in various local 
war activities; Lieutenant James P. Dudley, St. Paul, former 
commanding officer of Company G, 350th Infantry, 88th Division, 
which saw service in France; George W. McCree, St. Paul, 
civilian aide, in the recruiting of railway engineers, to the adjutant 
general of the United States Army ; and Mrs. Edward Feldhauser, 
St. Paul, regent of the local chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and chairman of the woman’s division of 
the Patriotic League of St. Paul. 


County committees of the war records commission are working 
along the lines of up-to-date and detailed suggestions contained 
in the commission’s Bulletin, no. 3 (mimeographed) which was 
issued in January under the title County War History Prospectus 
and Guide to the Collection of Material (27 p.). This bulletin 
contains a tentative outline for a county war history, general 
and specific instructions for the collection and preservation of 
material, a series of model questionnaires for gathering data, 
and definite suggestions about organizing and financing county 
war records committees. Though intended primarily as a guide 
to the collection of material, the bulletin may also be of use to 
such county committees or other agencies as are preparing county 
war histories for publication. 


A detailed report of the work of the Rice County War Records 
Committee shows that organization to have been unusually suc- 
cessful in the building up of a county collection of service records, 
photographs, draft records, reports of war organizations, and 
other material for a county war history. Recent appropriations 
for the work of similar county committees include five thousand 
dollars granted to the Ramsey County committee by the city of 
St. Paul and two hundred dollars set aside for the Kandiyohi 
County committee by the county board. The Kandiyohi and 
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Le Sueur committees, among others already noted, plan to publish 
county war histories in book form. 


Minnesota had the honor of entertaining the first national con- 
vention of the American Legion, which was held at Minneapolis, 
November 10, 11, and 12, 1919. An “unofficial summary” of 
Committee Reports and Resolutions adopted on that occasion 
has been issued in handbook form (67 p.) for immediate use 
pending the publication of an official report of the proceedings. 
To those interested in the history of state and national participa- 
tion in the World War, it is encouraging to note that the national 
body of the Legion, like its Minnesota branch, has adopted as 
one of its fundamental aims the perpetuation of legionaries’ 
memories of life in the service. In fulfillment of this aim, the 
national headquarters of the Legion has since evolved a plan of 
state organization including state historians, who, it is planned, 
in addition to the usual duties of such officers, will serve as con- 
necting links between the organization and the state historical 
societies or commissions engaged in the collection of material 
relating to state and local war history. 


The following recent additions have been made to the state 
collection of souvenir histories of military units including Minne- 
sotans: 338th U. S. Field Artillery: Our Book of Memories, 
Corporal Jerome R. Forbes of Nebraska, editor (148 p.) ; Com- 
pany History, “D”, 55th Engineers, American Expeditionary 
Forces, by William L. Peterson of Iowa assisted by Ralph S. 
Underwood of Minneapolis (72 p.) ; History of the 805th Pioneer 
Infantry [colored], American Expeditionary Forces, by Major 
Paul S. Bliss of St. Paul (223 p.); and a history in mimeo- 
graphed form of “Company ‘B’, 328th Infantry, 82nd Division, 
U. S. Army,” by Lieutenant Charles M. Day of Alabama (24 p.). 
The History of the 805th Pioneer Infantry, in all respects admir- 
ably suited to its purpose, contains an exceptionally varied and 
interesting series of photographic reproductions illustrative of 
the experiences of the American soldier overseas. 


In a pamphlet entitled A Y.M.C. A. Secretary in Italy During 
Wartime (25 p.), Paul J. Thompson of Minneapolis gives an 
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interesting account of his own experiences and impressions dur- 
ing a year’s active service as an army welfare worker overseas. 
In the latter part of his stay in Italy, Mr. Thompson was placed 
in charge of the work of arranging entertainments for the Italian 
soldiers in hospitals, barracks, and aviation camps in and near 
Rome. The account of this and of other aspects of the work of 
the Y. M. C. A. in Italy, though published primarily for distribu- 
tion among the author’s friends, is of general interest especially 
as a contribution to the history of Minnesota’s participation in 
the war. Since that history, particularly as it concerns activities 
carried on outside the state, will be for the most part a record of 
the services of individuals, other Minnesotans wko were in active 
war service would do well to follow Mr. Thompson’s example, 
at least to the extent of making their experiences a matter of 
permanent record. 


“Logging with the A. E. F.” is the subject of an article which 
begins in the December number of The North Woods, monthly 
bulletin of the Minnesota Forestry Association and the Minne- 
sota Forest Service. The author of the article, Shirley C. Bray- 
ton, a graduate student at the University of Minnesota, who 
served with the Twentieth Engineers, here gives a very interest- 
ing and informing account of that portion of the operations of 
the regiment which centered at the village of Chatinois in Loraine. 
Of Minnesota men in the companies stationed there, special men- 
tion is made of “Sergeant Hugh Martin, an old time Minnesota 
lumber jack from Grand Rapids.” The article will conclude in 
the February number. 


Though not primarily a war record, the Report of the president 
of the University of Minnesota for the year 1918-19 (Bulletins, 
vol. 22, no. 52) contains much information about the ways in 
which the university as an institution participated in and was 
effected by the war-time activities and conditions of the period 
covered. In the announcements of faculty resignations and 
leaves of absence, some indication is given of the individual 
services of men who left the university to engage in war work. 


Contributions of men to the winning of the war made by one 
of Minnesota’s military schools are recorded in a pamphlet 
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entitled, War Service Record of Shattuck Men (31 p.), compiled 
by Harry E. Whitney, an instructor at the Shattuck School, Fari- 
bault. The record comprises rosters and brief statements of 
service of Shattuck men who lost their lives in the service, those 
who suffered casualties, those who were decorated or cited in 
orders, all those who were in the service, those engaged in gov- 
ernment or army welfare work, those participating in civilian 
war activities at home, and those whose positions or services were 
for one reason or another distingushed. The main roster of 
service men is arranged according to the classes to which the 
men belonged when at Shattuck. It is interesting to note that of 
the 616 Shattuck men with the colors, 336 were commissioned 
officers. 


The Montevideo News has published a county war history 
entitled With the Colors from Chippewa County, 1917, 1918, 
1919 (208 p.). The volume is comparable in most respects to the 
war histories of Goodhue, Waseca, and Watonwan counties which 
were reviewed in the November number of the BuLLetin. It dif- 
fers somewhat on the pictorial side in its variations of the con- 
ventional group picture with respect to setting and pose and in 
its relatively large number of photographic illustrations in which 
activities and conditions, rather than persons, are the prominent 
features. 


The October number of the Quarterly Journal of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota is devoted to a series of articles by compe- 
tent local authorities on the subject of North Dakota’s 
contribution to the winning of the war. Under such titles as 
“North Dakota’s Contribution of Men,” “The Work of the Wel- 
fare Organizations,” “The Work of the Red Cross,” and “Sec- 
ondary War Activities,” are summed up all of the more important 
of that state’s war services. The January number of the same 
periodical contains a “Service List of the University of North 
Dakota” giving the names and details of service of members of 
the university faculty, alumni, former students, undergraduates, 
members of the Students’ Army Training Corps, and students of 
the university high school. The main roster is preceded by photo- 
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graphs and biographical sketches of the university men who lost 
their lives in the service. 

The North Dakota branch of the American Legion in January 
commenced the publication, at Bismarck, of an official organ 
known as The Legionaire which appears on the first and fifteenth 
of every month. 

Recent pamphlets and bulletins issued by agencies in other 
states similar to the Minnesota War Records Commission are: 
The Coilection and Preservation of County War Records, by the 
war records section of the Illinois State Historical Library 
(10 p.) ; Michigan War Records, by the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission as number 10 of its Bulletins (30 p.) ; and Pennsylvania's 
Participation in the World War, by the Pennsylvania War His- 
tory Commission (22 p.). Tentative outlines for state or county 
war histories appear in all and are the principal features of the 
Michigan and Pennsylvania bulletins. In Virginia the state war 
records agency issues a monthly periodical in newspaper form 
under the title, War History Commission News Letter. 








